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PREFACE. 



The fewest possible words may serve to describe the 
contents of the following pages. They are compiled 
eoccludvely^ from the larger Memoir of Professor 
Dabney, and are offered as an abridgment of that 
work. All the information, from first to last, has 
been derived from it; and in several places the 
Professor's own words are employed. 

This difference, however, has been aimed at be- 
tween parent and chUd. While the former presents 
a history of the Confederate struggle — a minute 
analysis of its origin and progress — a careful follow- 
ing of its fortunea up to the period of Jackson's 
death; the latter seeks to deal with Jackson, and 
Jackson only — ^introducing other names and the 
incidents connected with them merely so far as they 
bear upon or cluster round his immediate history. . 
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2 MEMOIRS OF STONEWALL JACKSON. 

also for remarkable energy and perseverance. Her 
life was unusually protracted. At ttie advanced age 
of 105 she died, leaving behind her abundant proofs 
of that activity and vigour of mind which shone so 
conspicuously in her descendants. 

The travels of the young couple in search of a suit- 
able locality where they might settle down, extended 
through numerous countries. First the south branch 
of the Potomac was the favoured spot — the particular 
place of their choice being now known as Moorefields. 
There they remained for a time — a young family 
springing up round them ; but quitting at length 
this most lovely valley, they pushed on into wider 
lands in search of more hopeful fields of enterprise. 
Crossing the main Alleghany ridge into north-western 
Virginia, they settled eventually on the Buchanan 
Eiver, in what was at first Kandolph, but is now 
known as Upshur County, and for a long time bore 
the name of Jackson's Fort. There the great-grand- 
sire of our hero spent an active life, and reared his 
family. 

He is set forth as having been spare and small, in 
character resolute, in manners and pretensions simple 
and unassuming, of soimd sense and stainless reputa- 
tion. His wife we have already in a measure de- 
scribed. The contrast in their appearance must have 
been remarkable, as ^ she seemif to have been of 
masculine stature, with strength and courage quite 
equal to her proportions. At the time they settled 
in their picturesque home, the neighbourhood was 
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The very great age to which his widow lived we 
have already recorded. Their immediate successors, 
numerous and prosperous, established eflfectually the 
reputation, now fairly started in the new country, for 
conspicuous merit and capacity. In short, they re- 
flected worthily the excellences of the founders. 
Success, too, marked their several careers, and the 
forethought of those who went before them reaped a 
full reward. Their lands were the widest — ^their de- 
pendants the most numerous — ^their positions the 
most influential. All were useful ; some were invari- 
ably to be found in the Hall of Congress. 

But there is no rule without an exception, and 
Jonathan Jackson, the general's father, could hardly 
have been described as a prosperous man. Such, in- 
deed, he might have been, for his profession of a 
lawyer was embraced under the most favourable aus- 
pices; while to the prosecution of it he brought a 
strong distinct understanding and sound knowledge 
and judgment. But unhappily he scarcely seems to 
have inherited the Jackson reputation for sturdiness 
of moral purpose. A too easy temper betrayed him 
into dissipation, while incautious engagements and 
high play completed the ruin. His estate rapidly 
melted away, leaving him in the end nothing but the 
house he lived in and his professional income. But 
under all the darkness there was light. A malignant 
fever struck down his little girl; he watched its 
course with the tenderest assiduity. His exertions at 
this time, and his grief at her death, combined "vvith 
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his business anxieties, brought him down, and within 
a fortnight of her burial he followed her to the grave. 
His widow was left penniless, and but for the Masonic 
Order, of which her husband had been an officer, 
would have been houseless also. That society gave 
her a small cottage of a single room, where, by her 
needle and the labours of a little school, she endea- 
voured to earn a living. 

She was a lady, we are told, of "graceful and 
commanding presence," spare and above the ordinary 
female height, of a comely and engaging countenance. 
Her mind was cultivated and intelligent, and it is 
probable that much of the talent of her children was 
inherited through her. 

She was a true Christian : her illustrious son as- 
cribed to her his earliest religious impressions, and 
cherished her memory with tenderest reverence. 
After a three years' widowhood, she received the 
addresses of a Mr Woodson, a lawyer of Cumberland 
County, Virginia, a gentleman many years her senior, 
— a widower, without property, but of fair character. 
The idea of this marriage was so distasteful to her 
relatives that they threatened, if it was persisted in, 
to withdraw her children from her protection. On 
her eventually consenting to the union, she was com- 
pelled to submit to this separation as the income of 
her new husband was not sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of her previous family. 

She survived this second marriage but one year. 
** I have known few women of equal, none of superior 
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merit," is the widower's somewhat sententious, but' 
doubtless genuine eulogy. Her son Thomas closed 
her eyes, and many a time in after years was heard 
to bear testimony to the peace and triumph of her 
death. He loved to recall her, as his ideal of feminine 
grace and beauty; and used to detail frequently, never 
without emotion, his departure for his uncle's at the 
time of her second marriage, **when she had him 
mounted behind the last of his father s slaves, good 
old Uncle Kobinson, and recalled him so anxiously to 
give the last touch to the arrangements for his com- 
fort." 

The children, now orphans, fell to the care of their 
father's sisters, Mrs White and Mrs Brake : Thomas, 
it would appear, being received by the latter. He is 
described as having been at this time " a pretty and 
engaging child, with rosy and almost feminine cheeks, 
waving brown haii', and large pensive blue eyes." In 
the full sense of the term, however, he was no child ; 
waywardness and levity, we learn, were in him un- 
known. His quiet, thoughtful resoluteness was as 
conspicuous as his delicate courtesy; indeed, he 
seems from the very first to have been gifted with a 
marvellous faculty of estimating and acting upon any 
emergencies by which he might be beset. 

As an instance of this precocity may be quoted his 
sudden appearance one morning at the house of his 
fathers cousin, Judge Jackson of Clarksburg. To 
Mrs Jackson's gaze of astonished inquiry he vouch- 
safed no reply, beyond saluting her as aunt, according 
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to his custom, and requesting her to give him some 
dinner. It was not till he had disposed of the first 
course that he quietly observed, by way of explana- 
tion, " Uncle Brake and I don't agree : I have quit 
him, and shall not go back any more." To all re- 
monstrances, and they were many and varied — ^from 
numerous quarters too— he listened respectfully, and 
with the earnest air of one who was pondering the 
case ; but when the arguments were exhausted, re- 
peated the old refrain — " Uncle Brake and I don't 
agree ; I have quit there ; I shall not go back any 
more/' This was pretty well for eight years old, 
and justifies indeed the somewhat mildly expressed 
opinion that he was "no common cliild." The 
annual cycle would be thrown into strange confusion 
if February had autumn temperature and autumn 
crops, and parents and guardians would be rather 
perplexed if such eight-year-olds were generally met 
with. 

Yet, after all, we can't help suspecting that Thomas 
was right And though the strict disciplinarian 
may shrug his shoulders, we venture the opinion that 
the yoimg gentleman acted for the best, when under 
the conviction that he and his uncle "could not 
agree," he resolved, not unnaturally, to sever the con- 
nexion. It might be urged that such a precedent 
honoured in public or private schools would tell un- 
favourably on youth, and be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of education ; but our hero was not at schooL 
At all events, his uncle appears to have tried the 
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system of coercion, and thus roused his ire. Thomas 
disliked coercion, and departed. The morning after 
hi& anival at Clarksburg, he set out alone, travelling 
on foot to Lewis County, the former home of his 
grandfather, a distance of eighteen miles, to the house 
of Cummins Jackson, his father's half-brother. His 
uncle and two maiden aunts received him most 
kindly, and gave him a hearty welcome. Here he 
found his elder brother Warren, the prospect of whose 
society made this new home doubly attractive. 

As to his self-chosen guardian, a word must be 
said. Cummins Jackson was a bachelor " of lofty 
stature and most athletic frame, and full of the 
rugged energy of his race." He was a man of iron 
mettle and indomitable will ; who could hate or love 
with the deepest intensity ; who could daily beggar 
himself for a friend, or plot the ruin of a foe — a man 
of the strongest passions, the most unbounded liber- 
ality : slow indeed to anger, but furious in his re- 
sentment when once aroused. His education was 
small, but his ability great — ^the native powers of his 
mind being reputed to be of the very highest order. 
Here Thomas lived till he became a cadet of West 
Point, with only one interval of absence to be recorded 
in its place. His uncle treated him as a son, so far 
indeed as affection and indulgence were concerned, 
yet less as a son than as a younger brother and equal. 
Bugged as he was to others, to him he was gentle 
in the extreme, inviting him to the closest intimacy 
and the freest unreserve. He shared with him all 
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his projects and ideas, courting and even deferring to 
his counsel and judgment ; while, unlike his lot with 
the uncle with whom he could not agree, Thomas 
found himself requested where he had been previously 
coerced, and in all the disciplinary regulations of the 
household solicited, not required to conform. Such 
unbounded licence and unrestricted trust which 
to a lad of other mould would have been extremely 
prejudicial, proved, on the whole, to him entirely the 
reverse. Too generous to ignore his uncle's extraor- 
dinary kindness, too honourable to betray his con- 
fidence, he found himself stimulated in the task of 
self-government, and compelled, as it were, to hold in 
his own hand the reins declined by others. That he 
was thus treated was due in no small measure to that 
intrinsic love of independence which was a passion in 
his uncle's breast, as well as to those ideas and habits 
of freedom peculiar to new countries ; but most of 
all to the sagacity and penetration that apprehended 
rightly the manly and truthful nature with which it 
had to deal, and saw at once that reliance on honour 
was the lever with which it would most powerfully 
be moved ; and that such reliance, whUe it could not 
be exaggerated, would never be disappointed. 

Himself imperfectly educated, he was anxious to 
secure educational advantages for both his wards, and 
required them, after his manner, to attend a country 
school. Thomas was all willingness. Warren, how- 
ever, now a hardy lad of fourteen, quite the reverse. 
He, too, was a thorough Jackson in self-reliance and 
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impatience of dependence ; and writhed under the 
restraint of even the quietest and easiest subjection. 
Moreover he had sm instinctive feeling that he was 
not the favourite, and, actuated by these and other 
impulses, demanded leave to quit his uncle's roof and 
seek his own fortune. This original request from so 
young a boy was at once complied with; he was 
promptly taken at his word, and given free permission 
to please himself. But he did not go alone ; partly 
by affection, and partly by assuming the authority of 
an elder brother, he prevailed on Thomas to join him ; 
and, together, they quitted Lewis County, resorting 
first of all to the house of a Mr Neale, a brother of 
their mother's. But school terrors were still in store 
for them. Guardians were found to be obstinately 
bent, and with a singular unanimity, on preventing 
them from growing up in ignorance. They soon 
learnt that they had altered their circumstances with- 
out ameliorating them ; and driven forth by joint 
aversion to book and desk, became once more way- 
farers at large. On this occasion no uncle's roof 
appears to have sheltered them. For a time their 
friends knew nothing about them; it was certain 
they were not at school, but nothing further could be 
ascertained. At the close of the year, however, they 
returned from their self-chosen and wearisome ban- 
ishment, indebted to the charity of a steamboat 
master for a passage up the Ohio river ; and present- 
ing in their threadbare travel-stained clothes affect- 
ing evidence of the unpleasantness of their adventures. 
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They had floated down, they said, to the junction of 
the Ohio with the Father of Waters, seeking a liveli- 
hood, till at length they had contracted to cut fire- 
wood for the furnaces of the steamers on one of the 
islands of the Mississippi. Here they had spent a 
solitary summer, living in a lonely cabin, toiling for 
their bread. Their landscape the dreary cotton fields, 
with the turbid river only to break the monotony. 
At length ague seized them, and forced them to 
return and submit. Warren went to Mr Brake's, 
Thomas to his old quarters at Mr Cummins Jack- 
son's. The tender and affectionate ministry of his 
relatives soon restored him to perfect health, but with 
his brother it was otherwise. At that critical age an 
attack of such a nature was trebly dangerous. Pul- 
monary symptoms £oon appeared, and after a few 
years' lingering he passed away, his hasty insubordi- 
nate spirit entirely quelled by the gentle influence of 
divine grace. So ended that summer's adventure, 
its history strangely romantic, its appendix mourn- 
ful. Though still, as ever, the cloud showed its 
silver lining, the repentant runaway had died that he 
might live. 

As for Thomas, who was but an accessory a'fter the 
fact, little need be stated in this connexion. The inci- 
dent is recorded simply to illustrate his early hardi- 
hood, and as an evidence how at nine years of age the 
qualities of endurance and resolve were developed in 
his character. 

And now his education was to commence in earnest 
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Cummins Jackson received and adopted him as a son, 
and determined that his mental training should be 
systematic and eflfective. In his mills an English 
school had been established under the presidency of 
a worthy man of the name of Kay ; and here Thomas, 
with the sons of other surrounding proprietors, re- 
ceived what is commonly known as a sound English 
education. He favoured figures: but at all other 
subjects he was slow. He was patient and persever- 
ing in the task of acquirement ; so thoroughly honest 
and truthful, that what he had undertaken to do he 
might be counted sure of doing ; and, at the same 
time, so solid in his character and judgment that 
while shallow and superficial natures would have 
contented themselves with an apparent proficiency of 
the moment, he was for grasjJing thoroughly and 
for ever with all the force of his intellect whatever 
he undertook to learn. No inducement availed to 
make him lay down a lesson unmastered. Till this 
was accomplished to his satisfaction he would not 
take up the next ; and consequently, as his integrity 
and perseverance exceeded his general ability, he 
was often found in his place at class declaring that 
he knew nothing whatever about the subject in hand, 
that he had not yet got hold of what came before it 
He would reach it in time, but he was nevertheless 
in appearance a little behind. We say in appearance 
merely, for he was after all no worse than a slow 
eater. What was before him disappeared honestly 
thongh gradually, while the literary messes of the 
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Others were, in part, disposed of, it must be acknow- 
ledged, in a less unexceptionable manner. Like 
young people who, when seated at table under strict 
and Argus-eyed surveillance, still contrive to abstract 
surreptitiously, and afterwards destroy obnoxious and 
unpalatable morsels, so did many of our hero's school- 
mates deal with what was offered for their intellectual 
consumption, while Thomas swallowed everything, 
neither filling his mouth too full^ nor gulping any of 
it down, nor committing any other breach of table 
etiquette, but patiently pursuing his task with a de- 
liberate business-like aim, till every particle had 
effectually disappeared. 

He was a cheerful, amiable, generous boy, and his 
truthfdlness was proverbial. " I never violated the 
exact truth but once," he declared to an intimate 
friend ; and that " once" must be recorded to show 
the extreme sensitiveness of his conscience. ** While 
lieutenant of artillery in the Mexican war, his com- 
pany were ordered to proceed by a narrow path 
through a dense thicket which was believed to be 
infested ^vith gorillas. Jackson himself saw the 
leaves of the shrubs riddled with fresh bullet-holes, 
and the men were so intimidated by the dread of the 
unseen foe that when the head of the column ap- 
proached the dangerous spot it recoiled, and in spite 
of the expostulations of the officers refused to ad- 
vance. At length the young lieutenant went alone, 
far before his men, and, waving his sword, shouted 
to them, '* You see there is no danger, — forward 1 " 
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Yet, as he confessed, he knew at the moment that 
he was in extreme peril. Many would justify this 
departure from actual veracity; but he did not. 
And though in acting as he did he displayed heroic 
courage and fidelity, yet he could not be brought to 
palliate his conduct on the ground that any emer- 
gency, however great, warranted the slightest ap- 
proach to untruthfulness. 

As a boy at school he was distinguished also for 
indomitable fights. In many a pitched battle he 
would never give in. Napoleon's bitter protest 
against the perseverance of his most formidable 
enemies might with justice be applied to him. 
" These English never know when they are beaten.'* 
He was " Willis's " boy too, with all the " love of 
fun," though minus *' the dread of books." Studious, 
but no recluse, hearty at work, hearty at play, he 
gave fair promise of the after hero — ^hearty in every- 
thing. 

It was a custom in Western Virginia for the 
owners of land and their sons to work on their farms 
with their own hands. This arose partly from the 
hereditary and traditional diligence of the Scotch- 
Irish class — a caste uppermost in that country — and 
partly from sheer necessity, arising from the scarcity 
of labour. Hence Thomas shared the fortunes of 
other lads of his age, in working on his uncle's farm 
and mills ; and proved an active and efficient servant. 
His chief task appears to have been the transport of 
huge oak and poplar trunks from the woods to tho 
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saw-mill — a task which qualified him bjr a most 
eflScient oxen-driver. At this time he was below the 
average height, but tightly and strongly built ; his 
endurance and vigour were great, and his indifference 
to fatigue remarkable. 

And yet he was by no means free from constitu- 
tional drawbacks. A painful internal disease, affect- 
ing his stomach and digestive organ*, seized him at 
this time, causing him severe suffering, and reducing 
considerably his physical force. With a view to im- 
proving his state of health, his friends procured him 
the vacant post of constable in the northern half of 
Lewis County, calculating on the horse-exercise in- 
volved in the fulfilment of its duties as highly bene- 
ficial ; and also considering that the salary attached 
would help forward his desire for a liberal education. 
Though he was at this time a minor, and therefore, 
strictly speaking, ineligible, yet so high was the esti- 
mation in which his character and conduct were held, 
that his youth was overlooked, and the appointment 
confirmed in his favour. The constable is the execu- 
tive officer of what may be called the district courts, 
which each justice of the peace is entitled to hold by 
himself in his own neighbourhood, in addition to the 
county courts, which he holds jointly with his brother 
justices. To serve its warrants, surrender its wit- 
nesses, and execute its decisions, is the duty of the 
constable, who is, in fact, a kind of minor sheriff. 

In the execution of these trusts he sustained his 
high reputation : neither abusing nor depreciating his 
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functions. He was often called upon to act in critical 
and delicate cases ; and required to display spirit and 
promptitude, scarcely to be looked for in one so young. 
As an instance, it may be mentioned that on one 
occasion he held an execution for a paltry claim of 
ten dollars against the property of an unscrupulous 
landowner, living about two miles from Weston. 
The man was a great religious professor, and a great 
hypocrite. After protracted leniency towards him, 
(for the suit had long been pending,) and repeated 
advice that he would either earn or borrow the sum 
applied for, he exacted from him a definite promise 
that he would meet him in Weston on a certain day, 
and pay the debt, informing the creditor that he 
would receive his money on the evening of that day. 
The day arrived but not the debtor, and Jackson had 
to redeem his promise by paying the ten dollars out 
of his own pocket. The next morning lie encountered 
the dishonest rogue in the street, m.ounted on a capital 
horse. There would appear to have been a species 
of unwritten law protecting, with peculiar force, the 
person of a man on horseback, prohibiting his being 
forcibly dismounted on any pretence whatever. 
Jackson, seizing an opportunity when the man was 
on foot, went up to him, taxed him with his breach 
of promise, and demanded payment, or the horse, in 
execution. The other, who had never contemplated 
discharging the debt, seized a favourable moment 
and remounted, and then from his citadel of strength 
defied his enemy. Jackson, too scrupulous to ignore 
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the rule referred to, but at the same tune too wise 
and energetic to allow his adversary to escape and 
himself to be defeated, was for a moment at a loss 
how to proceed. Noticing, however, hard by, the low- 
browed door of a friend's stable, he led the horse up to 
it, and thus of sheer necessity compelled the other's 
descent, it being impossible for him to retain his seat 
while the animal entered the stable. Having so far 
manoeuvred triumphantly, our hero was enabled to 
retain the steed as a prize of war. 

So far he was undoubtedly successful in his career, 
but yet it cannot be held that that career was bene- 
ficial to his highest interests. It involved him in 
inferior society, and brought him into closest contact 
with the most unprincipled class. Moreover, his 
uncle's influence, though manly from one point of 
view, was scarcely helpful. In his judgment the 
race-course was far more attractive than the church, 
and the betting-book than the Bible. The generial 
standard of religion, too, was low, and its ministers 
of an inferior class. Too uncultivated in their char- 
acter of thought and habits of life to command re* 
spect from those above them, too entirely defective 
in their teaching to lead on the minds of their hearers, 
they exercised, if not a positively bad influence, at least 
none for good : what Christianity was professed at all, 
was professed by the lowest class. Men of Cummins 
Jackson's order looked down alike on such teachers 
and their teaching. Even had the opportunities been 

more favourable, their preoccupation in their landed 

B 
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interests would have tended powerfully t6 counteradt 
them ; as it was, the entire subject was virtually 
ignored. 

This matter has been gone into at some length to 
explain what may fairly be described as the weaker 
portion of Jackson's life. Under such influences it 
is not to be wondered that Christian earnestness kept 
in the background, though, by God's mercy, his in- 
dustry, honesty, and truthfulness, remained as con- 
spicuous as ever. For a time his amusements were 
of an inferior order, and his tastes degenerated ; but 
subsequent educational advantages in the military 
academy restored the tone of his mind, and were the 
means of remedying those defects that his present 
course had occasioned. 

His natural disposition was intensely ambitious and 
aspiring. He had an instinctive thirst for know- 
ledge and instruction, but apart from this he cher- 
ished a pride in his ancestry ; and knowing himself 
to be down in the social scale, he was eager to reach 
the foremost ranks, and revive in his own person 
and reputation the ancient glories of his house. For 
this he became self-reliant and studious to a remark- 
able degree ; it was this that stimulated the punctili- 
ous watchfulness with which he guarded his conduct 
and bearing from anything approaching to ungentle- 
manliness or vulgarity; it was this, too, that sus- 
tained within him the invariable assertion of self-re- 
spect 

The only marvel is that he was not a copy of his 
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chivalrous and head-strong cavalier uncle. That he 
did in fact reproduce his merits, and escape his de- 
merits, is to be ascribed entirely to that gracious 
Providence, Who in the protection and development 
of those higher features of character with which he 
had been so richly endowed, and in the keeping before 
his eyes the sanctifying and purifying influence of 
his mother's memory, answered that mother's prayers. 
The close of his career as constable was marked, 
to the delight of his pugnacious uncle, by some slight 
litigation. The origin of it is too tedious and trifling 
to recount, but Jackson's dealing in reference to it 
demands notice. He had now not only to maintain 
those principles of justice which were dear to him for 
their own sake, but to apply the defence of them to 
the case of his beloved uncle. He was therefore 
doubly armed. To one who sought fraudulently to 
disallow payments that Cummins Jackson ha4 made, 
saying he had no recollection of them, Thomas had 
but one reply ; but like his description of the motives 
which led to his separation from his Uncle Brake, it 
was pointedly and repeatedly urged, " Yes, but you 
mtist recollect them." And he carried his point. 
The memory at length returned, and the abatements 
were made. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE MILITAEY STUDENT. 



We have now reached the threshold of his military 
career. His training hitherto had been peculiar and 
indefinite, yet not altogether unhelpful as regards 
his future life ; it was now to a,8sume a character 
more strictly in accordance with his aspirations and 
prospects. 

The military academy at West Point — a school 
of no inconsiderable renown — ^had been established 
by the .Federal Government, and contained as many 
cadetships as there were congressional districts. 
The appointments to these posts as they became 
vacant were in the hands of the secretary of war, 
acting on the nomination of the member of congress 
representing the district from which the application 
came. The cadets were treated like soldiers in 
garrison, and nearly the whole of the expense of 
their maintenance was borne by the government. 
This being the case, and the instruction being of the 
highest type, it is no matter of wonder that such 
appointments were eagerly sought after, and thus 
wherever a vacancy occurred there was no lack of 
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applicants. At this time an appointment falling 
due to Jackson's district, the senator representing it 
recommended a youth, who, however, on receiving 
his commission, and visiting the academy, was so 
terrified by the strictness of the discipline that he 
retreated and resigned. The discarded boon now 
fell to the lot of one who was more capable of appre- 
ciating its worth. The accidental visit of Cummins 
Jackson to a roadside smithy put him in early pos- 
session of the intelligence that the appointment was 
tttill vacant. " Here now is a chance for Tom Jack- 
son, as he is so anxious for an education." So ran 
the smith's tidmgs, and it was eagerly communicated 
to our hero. The next morning he set out for 
Weston, and canvassed his friends for recommenda- 
tions to the Hon. Mr Hays, the senator of the dis- 
trict. To one gentleman, a lawyer of influence and 
a connexion of his family, he appeals for a moue con- 
fidential letter, and was asked if he did not fear that 
his education was too scanty for the West Point 
standard. He looked mortified for a moment, and 
then raising his head, said with a resolute air, " I 
know that I shall have the application necessary for 
success. I hope that I have the capacity ; at least, 
I am determined to try, and I wish you to help me 
to do this." It need scarcely be added that the letter 
was written in the most cordial terms. Meanwhile, 
it was suggested to the young candidate, after a brief 
iuterval, that it might be as well for him to follow 
his application to Washington, in order that he might 
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be ready, if successful, to proceed at once to his 
destination. He readily assented, and departed with 
characteristic promptitude. Borrowing a pair of 
saddle-horses and a servant, he hastened to Clarks- 
burg to meet the stage-coach. His garments were 
homespun, and his whole wardrobe was contained in 
a pair of saddle-bags. The conveyance had left 
Clarksburg before his arrival, but he overtook it, and 
thus reached the capital. Mr Hays received him 
with the i^tmost kindness, and took him at once to 
the secretary, who was so much struck by the manli- 
ness and sound sense of his replies that he made out 
his warrant on the spot. ' As an illustration of his 
self-denying diligence it maybe mentioned that when 
Mr Hays proposed to detain him for a few days to 
show him the sights of Washington, Jackson de- 
clined, urging that as West Point Academy was then 
sitting the sooner he went there the better. It was 
in July 1842, and at the age of eighteen, that he was 
admitted as a cadet. On his arrival in his country 
clothes, and carrying in his hand his somewhat 
limited belongings, the students anticipated no small 
occasion for successful practical jokes, and proceeded 
to make the experiment. But Jackson was no suc- 
cessful subject for these pleasantries. He was too 
sharp to be taken in, too brave to be bullied, as well 
as too good tempered to be offended.' 

At first he had hard work and much discourage- 
ment. That he was more diligent than able is evi- 
dent ; for at the close of his first half-year's novitiate 
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he only just escaped being sent away as incapable.* 
Yet all applauded his zeal and diligence, and sympa- 
thised with his sturdy efforts. These he renewed, in 
no way disheartened at his failure. As to his relative 
progress in his various separate studies, it is interest- 
ing to notice that he was conspicuous in ethics : fair 
augury of that statesmanlike ability and power of 
reasoning which he displayed afterwards to so eminerfi 
a degree. The general estimate of him was that h» 
was sound and strong, but not quick in mental capa- 
city. Had the course been two years longer — the 
same work being extended over it — it was conjectured 
that he would have graduated at the head of his 
class. 

It is interesting to watch him during these early 
days of his manhood. Physically, he so far altered 
as to leap up to six feet in height ; but there were 
other respects in which his manliness developed. 
The society in the academy was very much regulated 
by the classes. Each class formed its own circle : the 
seniors, above all, looking down with lofty indifference 
on the remote juniors. Jackson, however, never was, 
never could be a man of "groove." One might almost 
suppose that precedent was, in his eye, a disparage- 
ment of any course. Disregarding all bounds of 
caste, he chose his friends indiscriminately, but chiefly 
from among the lower classes. With some of them he 
might havQ been seen from time to time striding over 
the beautiful hills in the neighbourhood, or sitting 
on the headlands overlooking the Hudson. Their 
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conversation was of the strictly intellectual order. 
'* Moral reasoning, mental science, ethics, and 
politics" were among his favourite themes of dis- 
course. Himself without the advantages of any pre- 
vious collegiate course, he was always on the alert 
to secure the companionship of one more favoured ; 
and it is recorded that while his technical know- 
ledge was defective, his perceptions and reasonings 
were so ingenious and forcible as to constitute him a 
formidable antagonist. 

He evinced, too, a very tender sympathy with 
sickness or weakness. Sorrow in any form was sure 
to attract his kindly notice : a cadet in trouble was 
certain of his help. 

And yet, with all these varied excellences, it does 
not appear that he was under the influence of any vital 
Christianity. He was an avowed believer ; his creed 
was orthodox ; his practice moral ; but his heart was 
untouched. He has unconsciously supplied us with a 
clue to his moral nature in a list of " maxims " which 
he had carefully compiled and engrossed. In these, 
devotion to duty finds constant mention ; and 
minutest details of life-regulation are condescended 
upon. But there is no higher standard than secular 
virtue, and no higher sense of responsibility than 
consists in a reverent recognition of the Supreme 
Being. ** You may be whatever you resolve to be," 
is among his foremost rules, and he thoroughly car- 
ried it out. 

Among his fellow-cadets he was universally popu- 
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lar, and, with but one exception, never came into 
collision with any of them. The instance is of suffi- 
cient interest to be recorded at length. *' The youth, 
who was his sole enemy, resembled him in capacity 
and in the conditions of his career. He was an 
orphan from the Far West, of rural training, sound 
mind, and energetic and forcible character, capable 
of strenuous exertion, poor, and eager to advance him- 
self. His early education had been neglected. Like 
Jackson, he incurred the sportive malice of the stu- 
dents on his arrival at the academy, and he defended 
himself with so much courage and good sense, and 
made such progress in his studies, that all were at 
first inclined in his favour. There appeared no 
reason why he and Jackson might not run parallel 
courses of honour and usefulness. But in his second 
year he disclosed a laxity of principle, told less than 
the truth in order to evade * demerits,' and con- 
tracted degrading associations in the neighbouring 
village. Jackson was among the first to perceive 
his lack of principle. One day his musket, which 
was always scrupulously clean, was replaced by one 
in most slovenly order. Jackson called the attention 
of his captain to this loss, and described to him his 
private mark by which he identified his gun. That 
evening at the inspection of arms it was found in the 
liands of the cadet who has been described ; and, when 
taxed with purloining it, the latter endeavoured to 
shield himself with falsehood. Our hero had been 
indignant that such an act should have been com- 
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mitted from mere indolence, but now his anger was 
unbounded. He declared that such a character 
ought not to remain a member of the academy, and 
demanded that he should be tried by court-martial. 
It was only by means of the most persevering remon- 
strances, addressed to him by professors and others, 
that he could be induced to waive his right of press- 
ing the charge. The result proved that he was right 
in his judgment, and justified his apparent want of 
clemency. It was not long before his opponent was 
again under arrest on some charge of the gravest 
character. On this occasion he violated his parole 
and was at once expelled. He resorted to the new 
state of Texas, and professed for a time to engage in 
the study of law. Not prospering in this, he em- 
barked for California, endeavoured to swindle the 
master of the ship out of his fare, and was summarily 
thrust ashore at Mazatlan, on the western coast of 
Mexico, without money or friends. There he wan- 
dered into the mountains and attached himself to a 
roving tribe of Tuscon Indians, among whom his 
skill in savage warfare raised him to a sort of chief- 
tainship. The last tidings with reference to him 
that reached the civilised world was that he and his 
subjects, had quarrelled over the corpse of a pedlar 
whom he had murdered for his wares, and that he 
had been compelled to abdicate." The contrasted 
careers of the two cadets suggests forcibly to the 
mind the two apprentices of Hogarth. 
Jackson graduated at West Point, June 30th, 
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1846, being then twenty-two years old, and, as was 
usual, received the brevet rank of second Lieutenant of 
Artillery. He was ordered to report himself into the 
First Regiment, and proceeded through Pennsylvania, 
and down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, 
at that time the rendezvous of the Mexican army. 
The Mexican war was then in progress, and General 
Wingfield Scott was on the eve of assuming supreme 
command. 



CHAPTER III. 



MEXICO. 



The war of the United States against Mexico, begin- 
ning with the battles of Palo Alto, and Eesaca de la 
Palma in Western Texas, had nowreached the province 
of New Leon. Foreseeing, however, the evil of a too 
discursive campaign, the general in command directed 
his operations against Vera Cruz with a direct design 
upon the capital and the heart of the enemy's country. 
Most of the regular regiments had been withdrawn 
from the command of General Taylor, and concen- 
trated at Tampico, a seaport about two hundred and 
thirty miles north of Vera Cruz, where Scott was also 
assembling his reinforcements. Of these latter, our 
hero's artillery company formed a part. Collecting 
his army at Lobos Island, a convenient intermediate 
point, offering a safe roadstead for his numerous 
ships, the general succeeded in disembarking his 
forces to the amount of 13,500 men in one day, and 
marching them upon the city, took it, after a heavy 
bombardment, on the 29th of March. Jackson was 
concerned in this operation, but had no special op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself. 
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Meanwhile the President, Santa Anna, was not in- 
active ; but having collected his troops, about 20,000 
in strength, in the province of San Luis Potosi, be- 
tween the three points of SaltiUo, Vera Cruz, and the 
capital, proposed from this central position to attack 
his assailants in succession. His first encounter was 
with General Taylor, and resulted in the battle of 
Buena Vista, its issue being a bloody repulse for the 
Mexican army. 

His next point was to cut off the victorious troops 
from reaching the capital. A skilful manoeuvre, 
however, adopted by General Scott at the suggestion 
of Captain Eobert Lee of the Engineers, resulted in 
further success to the Union, and the almost entire 
extinction of the opposing force. ** This plan was to 
threaten the whole front of the enemy, but to direct 
the main attack against a hill at the western extrem- 
ity of his position, because this post, if once seized by 
the Americans, commanded the only line of retreat 
for the discomfited Mexicans as completely as, they 
supposed, their position commanded the great road." 
The attack was made on the 18th of April, and the 
result was that the Mexican army almost ceased to 
exist. 

It was in this assault that Captain John Bank- 
head Magruder, commanding a light field-artillery 
battery, won brilliant distinction. In such opera- 
tions, however, it was evident that heavy ordnance 
could play only a very inferior part. Just at this junc- 
ture it happened that the post of second lieutenant 
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in Magruder's battery was vacant, and while others 
shunned it from a dislike to the commander as an 
exacting disciplinarian, as well as from an unwilling- 
ness to encounter the hardships arid peril it involved, 
these were the very considerations which recom- 
mended it to Jackson. As may be expected, he had 
little difficulty in effecting a transfer, which was 
readily arranged for him. From the date of this 
change his true military career began* Seeing that 
the arm of the service to which he had hitherto be- 
longed could only render occasional and compara- 
tively unimportant aid, while the ^ other by the 
rapidity of its movements would inevitably occupy 
the post of danger, his spirit thirsting for excitement 
and distinction at once decided the point Magruder's 
strictness proved no impediment in the way of a 
thorough soldier, and Jackson soon became one of his 
favourite officers. 

On the 7th August 1847, General Scott marched 
upon Mexico with 1 1 ,000 men. In the subsequent at- 
tack, Magruder's battery occupied an important- post 
in front of the enemy's works. The first lieutenant 
having fallen, Jackson succeeded to his place, and so 
conducted himself as to win from his commander the 
generous commendation — " In a few moments Lieu- 
tenant Jackson, commanding the second battery, 
advanced in handsome style, and kept up the fire with 
great briskness and effect. His conduct was equally 
conspicuous throughout the whole day, and I cannot 
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too highly commend him to the Major-Generars 
favourable consideration." 

In acknowledgment of his gallantry, he was made 
brevet-captain, with the actual rank of first lieutenant 
Between the invaders and their great prize, one for- 
midable obstacle now remained. This was the castle 
of Chapultepec, which, from its elevated position, 
commanded both the causeways by which the Ame- 
ricans attempted to approach. The following descrip- 
tion has been given of Jackson's share in storming 
the garrison : — 

" He had been pushed forward by Colonel Trousdale, 
under whose immediate orders the plan of the battle 
placed him, until he found himself unexpectedly in 
the presence of a strong battery of the enemy, at so 
short a range that in a few moments the larger por- 
tion of his horses was killed, and his men either 
struck down or driven from their guns by a storm of 
grape shot, while about seventy of the infantry were 
holding a precarious tenure of their ground in his 
rear. One of Scott's lieutenants, named Worth, 
perceiving the desperate position of Jackson's guns, 
sent him word to retire. He replied that it was now 
more dangerous to withdraw his pieces than to hold 
his position ; and that if they would send him fifty 
veterans, he would rather attempt the capture of the 
battery which had so crippled him. Magruder then 
dashed forward, losing his horse by a fatal shot as he 
approached him, and found that he had lifted a single 
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gun across a deep ditch by hand, to a position where 
it could be served with effect ; and this he was rapidly 
loading and firing with the sole assistance of a ser- 
geant, while the remainder of his men were either 
killed, wounded, or crouching in the ditch. Another 
piece was speedily brought over, and in a few 
moments the enemy was driven from his battery by 
the rapid and unerring fire of Jackson and Ma- 
gruder." 

Thus we see him displaying the highest qualities 
of indomitable courage. Many years afterwards, 
when he was applied to by one of his pupils for 
details of this terrible scene, he modestly described 
it ; and in answer to the question, " Why he didn't 
run," replied with a quiet smile, ** Because I wasn't 
told to do so." 

Of his conduct at this crisis, Greneral Pillow reports 
officially : — 

" Captain Magruder's battery, one section of which 
was served with great gallantry by himself, and the 
other by his brave lieutenant, Jackson, in face of a 
galling fire, — did invaluable service." 

General Worth : — 

"After advancing some four hundred yards, we 
came to a battery which had been assailed by a por- 
tion of Magruder's field guns, particularly the section 
under the gallant Jackson, who, although he had lost 
most of his horses and many of his men, continued 
chivalrously at his post, combating with noble cour- 



age." 
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While Magruder, — " begs leave to call the attention 
of the Major-General commanding the Division, to 
the conduct of Lieutenant Jackson of the First Ar- 
tillery. If devotion, industry, talent, and gallantry 
are the highest qualities of a soldier, then is he entitled 
to the distinction which their possession confers." 

Captain Hooker, afterwards a Major-General in 
the Federal army, to whom this report was for- 
warded, had ample subsequent reason to verify its 
correctness. But these, after all, are mere testi- 
monials at starting ; it is in the progress of the after 
history that their justice will be established. 

For his share in the storming of Ohapultepec, he 
was made a Brevet-Major, a rank which he attained 
from that of second lieutenant in seven months. For 
this success he was indebted to that undaunted obedi- 
ence which had ever been his motto and his practice. 
" I was directed to hold my position," he explained, 
"and I had no right to abandon it." He acknow- 
ledged also that the order of General Pillow, separat- 
ing his section for the day from his captain, had 
excited his abiding gratitude. He was asked whether 
he felt no fear while so many were falling aroundN 
him. He answered, " No I " his only anxiety was 
"lest he should not meet danger enough to make his 
conduct under it as conspicuous as he desired ; and 
as the fire grew hotter he rejoiced in it as his coveted 
opportunity." To some who were speculating as to 
the probable effect upon their spirits of a close engage- 

-ment, he remarked that " to him it was always exalt- 

c 
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ing, and that he was conscious of a more perfect com- 
mand of all his faculties, and of their more clear and 
rapid action, when under fire, than at any other 
time/* 

A more peaceful interval now succeeded. The 
young soldier having reaped his laurels had leisure 
to weave the wreatL Mexico being occupied by the 
victorious army, he became part of the garrison. 
With easy duties, a delicious climate, objects of 
grandeur and interest surrounding him on every side, 
and the refined society of the Castilians to crown the 
whole, he passed several months of alluring enjoy- 
ment and repose. And yet, strangely enough, while 
every influence round him was murmuring the poet's 
epicurean counsel, — 

''Dona praesentis oape laetus horae et 
Linque seyera ; " 

while many arguments, too, might have presented 
themselves, justifying his self-abandonment to com- 
plete relaxation ; it was in this crisis in his history 
that a marked change in his character first appears. 

Before, however, adverting more particularly to 
this phase of his experience, a few details of his outer 
life in Mexico may not be out of place. It might be 
conjectured at first that the invading army would 
meet with scant courtesy at the hands of those whose 
city they had forcibly entered. Even if resentment 
did not forbid it, a sense of humiliation and outraged 
national honour would secure them at least a cold if 
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not a rude reception. And yet in this particular case 
there were circumstances that operated exactly in the 
opposite direction. As a general rule it must be 
remembered that in the cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
a capital patriotic feeling is found to be at a far 
lower ebb than in the less civilised but more ex- 
clusively national towns of the interior. Moreover, 
in this instance, the condition of Mexico had been 
one of anarchy and disturbance, and the consequent 
disorder had been so great that the States* army was 
regarded rather in the light of a deliverer than an 
oppressor. So the Castilians, after a decent interval 
of mourning over the flag they had been compelled 
to haul down, turned with dry eyes and smiles to 
their new guests. Theatres and other amusements 
were speedily re-opened, and Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans shared box and stall between them. 

Meanwhile, there was one little difficulty in our 
hero's way ; he could not talk to his new hosts. In 
his early years he had preferred many things to learn- 
ing languages : his education at the hands of worthy 
Mr Ray, though sound, had been but limited ; at 
West Point even, they taught no Latin, in which 
the only Spanish grammar he could find was written ; 
so that the difficulties in his way were decidedly of 
no ordinary character. However, he set to work, and 
true to the inspiration of his old motto, " You may 
be whatever you resolve to be," resolved to be a 
Spanish scholar, and waa A few months of diligeni 
application sufficed to make him acquainted with the 
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language, and constant intercourse with the people 
crowned the task. He was the very reverse natur- 
ally of a vain man, but he was pardonably proud of 
this achievement, and had an innocent enjoyment in 
displaying it. 

His delight was to bear generous testimony to the 
graceful courtesy of the Spanish gentry in the city, 
to the fascination of their manners, and the charm 
of their society. He made acquaintance with some 
educated Eomish ecclesiastics, and went to visit them. 
There, in their bachelor home, he revelled in refinement 
and luxury. Spiced cakes and delicious chocolate, 
known only in Spanish houses, tempted his palate 
each morning on first opening his eyes. Later on, 
a repast of coffee, fruits, and game, awaited him ; 
while at the dinner in the evening, French cookery 
and the luscious tropical fruit of the climate com- 
bined to do their best. During all this time his only 
duty was to attend for about an hour to the drill of 
his company; but this season of abundant liberty 
none knew better than himself how to improve. The 
very consciousness of leisure made him anxious to 
multiply modes of useful occupation. One more de- 
tail must be added ; he was, as he afterwards con- 
fessed, very nearly involved in a lasting attachment 
At a house where he had experienced conspicuous 
courtesy, the transcendent charms of one of its 
daughters began to make too sensible an impression 
upon him. It seems to have been somewhat of a 
struggle with him to overcome his appreciation of 
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Spanish refinement by his manly aversion to the 
corrupt atmosphere of the society around him. How- 
ever, he did so, because he resolved to do so, at the 
dictate of his judgment and prudence. 

We now come to that era in his personal life to 
which we have already referred. We allude to the 
first upspringing of the religious element in his 
character. In England he is known emphatically as 
the Christian soldier of the American Civil War, 
but hitherto no signs of piety appeared in his history. 
Its first rise was due, under the blessing of God, to 
the influence and exertions of Colonel Frank Taylor, 
commanding his regiment of Artillery. This ex- 
cellent man was distinguished for his fatherly in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of the young officers 
under his care, and Jackson's manly and resolute 
nature, as well as his gallantry in service, had at- 
tracted his special regard. His earnest efforts to 
induce his young friend to decide for God had dated 
back to the summer campaign, and their results were 
now beginning to appear. With our hero himself 
whatever might be the state of his feelings or his 
interest in, or sympathy with, any duty that pre- 
sented itself, to be convinced of its obligation was 
sufficient to secure it prompt recognition at his hands. 
It was indeed a law of his nature, whenever he saw 
before him a thing that ought to be done, resolutely 
and without delay to set about the doing of it He 
became a student of the Bible, and a thoughtful re- 
ligious inquirer. Singularly free from all sectarian 
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parently more from a persuasion of this than from 
any vigorously aroused sympathy with reference to it. 
A treaty of peace having terminated the military 
occupation of Mexico, his residence in that city was 
brought to a close. His next station was at Fort 
Hamilton in Long Island, seven miles below New 
York, and commanding that approach to its harbour, 
known as the Narrows. There, in the monotonous 
discharge of garrison duties, he lived for a time a life 
which would have been entirely uneventful had it 
not been marked by decided spiritual awakening and 
progress in the new life. His inner life, through all 
its phases, marked as it was by the presence of a sincere 
recognition of a compliance with duty, unaided as it 
would appear by the presence of any emotional im- 
pulse, was a striking illustration of the psalmist's 
words — " Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness." 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE PROFESSOB. 



It was in Fort Hamilton that Jackson came into 
closest and most constant intercourse with Colonel 
Taylor — a companionship which, as we have already 
seen, brought with it advantages of the very highest 
otder. To him, we are told, " he ever looked up as 
one of the chief instruments of God in bringing him 
to a saving knowledge of the truth." But besides 
this truly Christian officer, there was another friend 
who had no small share in his religious history. Mr 
Parks, the Episcopal chaplain of the garrison, and 
an old West Point student, was also his counsellor. 
Their ardeij; natures had much in common, and 
under his influence Jackson so far advanced as to 
apply for baptism — a rite which, strange to say, he 
had not as yet received. It now became a business 
with him to determine the relative merits of the 
several communions which claimed Lis notice. Po- 
pery he had already examined and eschewed ; Epis- 
copacy he admitted to be evangelical, with some 
reserve as to details ; and he 6ow sought Episcopal 
baptism, not with the idea of attaching himself perman- 
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ently to that denomination, but simply as a door of 
admission to the Catholic Church of Christ, reserving 
to himself the future privilege of joining that or any 
other body, when, after due consideration, he had 
decided where his preference ought to lie. Mean- 
while, he was unwilling to delay taking this his first 
incumbent step. On this understanding, Mr Parks 
baptized him, and admitted him to the Lord's table. 
After residing two years at Fort Hamilton, he was 
transferred to another fort, probably with the view 
of recruiting his somewhat enfeebled health. The 
Mexican campaign had told upon him in no slight 
degree, and rendered this change needful. At Fort 
Meade, however, his new station, he remained for a 
short time only, being transferred to the Military 
Academy of Virginia, as Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy and Artillery tactics. This 
institution, exactly corresponding to the one at West 
Point, was established near Lexington, in the county 
of Eockbridge, one of the most fertile and picturesque 
districts in the great Virginian Valley. " Its castel- 
lated buildings," we are told, " grandly situated on a 
commanding grassy eminence, overlook the country 
for many miles, and on the east confront the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Here the healthy climate and 
pleasant and intelligent society proved very refreshing 
to his spirit, after the uninteresting, and to him 
always distasteful, inactivity and monotony of gar- 
rison life. He was particularly averse to what he 
termed "rusting," and held in aversion the frivolous 
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occupations and amusements to which officers sta- 
tioned in fortresses, with no particular duties to 
engross them, generally devote themselves. With 
all his ardent thirst after self improvement, he longed 
for associations which might act as a help instead of 
a hindrance, and hailed his new sphere as presenting 
the opportunities he so ardently desired. War he 
declared to be his true vocation, and hence the 
military character of his present appointment, aflTord- 
ing him, as it did, manifold means of improving 
himself, as well as others, in the science of his profes- 
sion, was regarded by him as eminently desirable, 
and accepted with enthusiasm. 

In July 1851, he repaired to Lexington, and con- 
tinued there for ten years. The department entrusted 
to him embraced the theory and practice of gunnery, 
and the sciences of mechanics, optics, and astronomy. 
His post, in fact, answered very nearly to that known 
in England as " Director of Artillery Studies." The 
course he prescribed for his pupils was indeed suffi- 
ciently arduous and abstruse. " The most refined 
applications of geometry, and of the calculus of 
fluxions," proved a somewhat severe promotion for 
the ill-starred cadet from the simpler studies of pure 
mathematics ; and consequently we are not surprised 
to find that it was rather dreaded than delighted in. 
The capacities of the students, so alarmingly ap- 
pealed to, were scarcely adequate at that compara- 
tively early age to the demands of the professor, and 
thus teacher and taught were in a measure at cross 
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purposes : the former being bent on getting on, the 
latter on getting off. While the master struck 
solemnly and resolutely forward in the path of scien- 
tific discovery, the pupils floundered behind him at 
hopeless intervals, dismayed alike at what was pro- 
posed to them, and expected from them. The pro 
gramme indeed sufficiently indicated his energy, 
while it served at the same time to call in question 
his judgment as an instructor. It was a piteous 
thing for boys to have to deal with a man whose 
motto for himself and everybody whom he desired to 
influence was, ** One can always do what he wills to 
accomplish/* A grand maxim indeed, but requiring 
such an exceptional temperament as his to ensure its 
being carried out. He quoted it with emphasis to a 
friend who asked him whether he had not been diffi- 
dent of his powers at the commencement to follow 
out such an elevated course of instruction. At the 
time this question was raised his success had been 
sufficiently assured to justify such a reply. 

In view of these facts, it would hardly be expected 
that he should prove a generally successful teacher. 
His ability and perseverance were, as we have already 
seen, established beyond all dispute, but it was ob- 
viously impossible, or next to it, for a man constituted 
as he was to sympathise with the ordinary character- 
istics of young students. To those who would do as 
he did he was invaluable ; to the rest he was of little 
aid. He was like one of singular physical activity 
and force, climbing a precipitous mountain. The few 
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who could keep pace with him derived all the benefit 
of his thought, while scarcely the voices of the others 
reached him from far below in the valley. He could 
assist those at his side ; he could not wait for laggards. 
The very qualities that made him great as a com- 
mander were his hindrance in the class-room. His 
own perceptions, now sharpened by exercise into 
rapidity as well as accuracy, enabled him to see at 
once not only the precise point to be attained, but the 
path by which it had to be reached. All triumph 
this to the few who could rival him, all discomfiture 
to the many who could not. 

In his own prosecution of his studies he displayed 
extraordinary force of comprehension and retention : 
qualities of mind which proved of incalculable service 
in his after campaigns. It was by dint of these that 
he was enabled in a few moments to estimate all the 
advantages and disadvantages of a military posi- 
tion, settling at once upon the plan of attack or 
defence with that decision and promptitude which, 
more than any other qualities, mark the distinguished 
general, and inspire his men with confidence. And, 
doubtless, in the development of these crowning 
merits, his Lexington career had no small share. 
Teaching without books, even in cases where the 
instruction involved the employment and quotation 
of the most intricate and various formulas, he was 
still never at a loss ; being able on all occasions to 
exhibit an entire mastery of his subject. By this 
method his imagination was marvellously strength- 
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ened, and enabled to grasp and balance the most 
extensive and complex considerations, while that 
mental concentration was arrived at, so invaluable to 
one so often called to exercise the prof oundest thought 
and judgment when surrounded by every possible 
disturbance. Hence arose that remarkable foresight 
which enabled him afterwards in the heat of action 
to ponder, calculate, and resolve ; to anticipate all pos- 
sible contingencies and avoid untoward surprises. 

It is indeed, in the light of its disciplinary in- 
fluence, as a school of training for his subsequent 
career, that his life at Lexington deserves most to be 
dwelt upon. That he had the qualities we have in- 
dicated in embryo before he went there, is of course 
conceded. That they were marvellously developed 
during that period, must also be admitted. 

As an illustration of the general remark, that what 
qualified him as a commander, disqualified him as a 
professor, one instance may be quoted. In the one, 
unvarying precision in the issuing of an order is of 
the utmost consequence, as indicating the confidence 
with which it is given. For a general to use many 
words to explain and counter-explain, is a defect. In 
an instructor this is an excellence. 

In the expression of his thought he had but one 
formula : if this was apprehended, well ; if not, then 
he could no more add to it than he could diminish 
from it. He constituted himself a printed manual 
of instruction without even explanatory foot-notes. 
Did any luckless student ask him to repeat his in- 
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formation more clearly, he had nothing for it but to 
rc{)eat his formula. The path by which be arrived 
at his conclusions, and from the extremity of which 
he dictated them, was so clearly, to his mind, the 
right one, and the only one, that to those who could 
not discover it, he was unable to reveal another. 
Obviously, should it chance to happen that any of 
his class came up to him unprepared, with the hope 
of enlightening their ignorance by means of " leading 
questions," their utter discomfiture was certain. 

And he was more skilled in handling a gun than 
in conducting an experiment Never in any sense 
did he belong to " the light-fingered gentry." His 
efforts in this department were seldom brilliant, not 
unfrequently hopeless failures, at which he laughed 
as heartily as any of those around him. 

Weakness of eyesight, one of the mischievous re- 
sults of his ill health, obliged him to be particularly 
careful on this point. His usual self-restraint and 
rigid adherence to rule stood him in good stead here. 
He made it a practice to avoid all reading, except 
the Scriptures, after nightfall ; but this very restric- 
tion involved him in serious sacrifices. 

That portion of the morning which remained to 
him after his lectures, he devoted to determining and 
preparing, in their first stage, his subjects for the 
following day ; and in the evening, without light of 
any kind, he proceeded to ihink them out: either 
pacing his chamber while doing so, or seated with 
his face to the wall. In this manner be elaborated 
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the entire subject for the following day, master- 
ing it step by step, and fixing it in his vigorous 
memory. It was a touching, as well as strange, 
sight to see him in the gloom of his chamber with 
devotion to duty inscribed in every line of his face, 
prepared, it may be, to lay heavy burdens on the 
shoulders of his young alumni, — ^in their opinion, per- 
haps, grievous to be borne, — ^yet scarcely open to the 
charge of himself not touching them with one of his 
fingers. 

Attention has already been drawn to the ruling 
passion of his mind — ^a desire to revive in his own 
person the somewhat diminished glory of his family. 
He held and avowed the doctrine that an officer 
should always aspire to rank, feeling no sympathy 
with those who were ready to sacrifice advancement 
to ease or forego brilliant openings for the sake of 
safer and less arduous positions. His expressions 
previously quoted in reference to the Mexican cam- 
paign sufficiently attest thi& A man whose only 
apprehension in action is lest he should not encounter 
sufficient peril to afibrd room for distinction, may be 
believed in when he professes to aspire. Yet these 
aspirations he indulged in, subordinate to the dictates 
of his faith, though as this was at present in the 
germ, it may be doubted how far its ascendency was 
thoroughly established over his mighty military in- 
stinct It was not till afterwards, though the " after- 
wards " represents no long interval, that he bowed in 
all things to a '' sanctified ambition." 
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An incident occurred at this time which may serve . 
as an illustration of this statement. The Professor- 
ship of Mathematics in the University of Virginia 
was vacant; and Jackson, among many other candi- 
dates, applied for the post. This was the State 
University, and he was desirous, as may be expected, 
of being thus connected with it. He was not, how* 
ever, successful, but his sentiments, as expressed at 
the time, deserve record. He was asked whether in 
seeking the post he was not departing from his own 
declaration that war was his express vocation. In 
answer, while by no means forgetting his most casual 
remarks, or overlooking the duty that devolved upon 
him to maintain a uniform consistency, he at once 
avowed that his views were changed ; adding, that 
while he should ever adhere to his previously ex- 
pressed opinion, he had nevertheless learnt to see 
that war was not the only pathway to distinction, and 
" that he must now by no means accept a commission 
in any war which the United States might wage irre- 
spective of its morality." " He had never, he said, 
even when an ungodly man, been inclined to tempt 
Providence, by going in advance of his duty ; he had 
never seen the day when he would have been likely 
to volunteer for a forlorn hope, although indifferent 
to the dangers of a service to which he was legiti- 
mately ordered. But now " — and here the " sanctified 
ambition" becomes apparent — " that he was endeav- 
ouring to live the life of faith, he would engage in no 
task in which he did not believe that he should enjoy 
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the Divine approbation ; because, with this, he should 
feel perfectly secure under the disposal of the Divine 
Providence ; without it he would have no right to be 
courageous. If, then, his country were assailed in 
such a way as to justify an appeal to defensive war 
in God's sight, he should desire to return to military 
life, otherwise he should continue a simple citizen." 

His political creed was democracy, and he voted 
uniformly with his party. This term, however, 
had a diflferent meaning in the United States from 
that properly assigned to it in the monarchical coun- 
tries of the Old World. With Jackson and those 
who thought with him, it bore simple reference to 
the independence and sovereignty of the separate 
states, an independence which they held that the Act 
of Union, their own combined arrangement, effected 
consistently with its full recognition, was by no means 
to assail. At the same time, though fully possessed 
of a political creed, he was averse to political discus- 
sions, and on political pamphlets or papers he de- 
clined to waste his eyesight. Hence his opinions 
were far from being second-hand. He arrived at 
them by the exercise of his own independent thought 
and convictions, and they were generally found to be 
not only original but conclusive. 

A conspicuous charm of his character was his un- 
affected modesty. He was entirely free from egotism 
or conceit. Though his career of promotion had 
been pre-eminently rapid — ^the reward of pre-eminent 
service — he was never known to allude to it of his 

D 
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own accord, his only reference being in the form of 
tUe simplest answers to questions that might be put 
to him touching its stirring incidents. Yet though 
so modest he was equally self-reliant. No man 
boasted of his powers less than he did, no man knew 
them more. Alluding on one occasion to his ignor- 
ance of Latin — no portion of the West Point curri- 
culum — he said, ** But I mean to acquire it one day, 
as I did Spanish." 

On his friend rejoining that to master a language 
in nuiture years, when its grammar and rudiments 
had not been acquired in childhood, was a super- 
human task ; he replied, in his old words, " No, if J 
attempt it I shall acquire it ; I can accomplish what- 
ever I will do." It* was this mighty " will/' that, 
under the Divine blessing, carried him through 
everything with assured triumph. He was reminded, 
when he applied for the Virginia chair, that the 
jsystem of teaching was not by text-books to which 
he- had been accustomed, but by extempore lecture, 
for which it was suggested he had little facility. " I 
am aware of it," he answered ; " I do not aspire to be 
eloquent, but by eflfort I shall succeed ; for," &c., &c. 
And he was never known to belie his confident asser- 
tion. 

This force of will was exemplified, as may be sup- 
posed, in many ways : in rigid punctuality ; in self- 
restraint and government, bodily and mental; and 
in the vigour of all he did. As has just been stated, 
he was no public speaker ; but he resolved that he 
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would be one. With this object he became a mem- 
ber of the Franklin Society, a literary association i^ 
Lexington, attended their debates, and took a con- 
stant part in them. His first efforts might well have 
discouraged him, but he was incapable of discourage- 
ment. The failure in which he involved himself at 
the commencement was painful to every one, yet no 
one smiled when he sat down, so impressed were all 
who witnessed his attempts with the manljr energy of 
his purpose. Twice or three times in the same even- 
ing would he renew the endeavour, and end at last 
in conveying his thoughts, which were always worth 
arriving at. By degrees he became a most com- 
petent and effective, because concise and epigram- 
matic, speaker. 

In bodily discipline, too, he was equally painstak- 
ing. Conscious of much physical weakness he bound 
himself to adhere to the most rigid rules ot diet and 
exercise. He studied physiology and the laws of 
health with the same careful exactitude that -he 
brought to other subjects, and had his reward in 
materially hardening a constitution that much re- 
quired it. 

Nor was he less remarkable in restrictions of 
another kind. "Haven't you read your letter, 
major ? " asked a friend on th^ir way to church one 
Sunday morning. ** Assuredly not," was the reply. 
** What obstinacy ! don't you see that your curiosity 
to ascertain its contents will prevent your attending 
to tbe service?" To which he quietly answered, 
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" No ; I shall make the most faithful effort I can to 
govern my thoughts ; and as I do this from a sense 
of duty, I expect the Divine blessing upon it/* which 
he experienced in utter freedom from distraction, and 
abundant spiritual enjojrment. Two rules were here 
involved : one, never to use his eyes unnecessarily at 
night, (the letter had been received the evening be- 
fore;) the other, never to read letters on Sunday. 
Referring to the former he would say, in answer to 
the protest, " Surely your eyes would not be injured 
by the reading of one letter now," '* I suppose not," 
he would reply, " but if I read this letter to-nighl;, 
which it is not truly necessary to do, I shall be 
tempted to read something else that interests me to- 
morrow night, and the next, so that my rule will be 
broken down. Then my eyesight will undoubtedly 
be injured. And if I thus incapacitate myself, by acts 
not really necessary, for my duties to my employers 
and my pupils in the institute, I shall commit 
sm. 

His same sense of responsibility distinguished him 
in the discharge of social engagements. He visited, 
as a single man, as frequently as other young men of 
regular habits, urging that " where an acquaintance 
took the trouble to prepare an entertainment and 
honoured you with an invitation, to accept, if no 
duty interposed, was but a natural acknowledgment 
of the compliment. *' His manners in society are thus 
described : — 

" In such assemblages he was never entirely at his 
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case; but it may be said with perfect truth that 
there, as everywhere, his courtesy was perfect No 
attention due to the host and hostess was ever 
omitted ; no salutation ever failed to meet the most 
polite return; the very slightest favour never went 
without thanks. No lady ever came short of her fair 
share of the attention of the other sex, that he did 
not at once relinquish his own preference and devote 
himself to her entertainment. But when his early 
hour of retirement came, no allurements could detain 
him ; and sometimes the ingenious plans, laid by fair 
enemies to keep him, which he was too courteous to 
break through, placed him for a moment in amusing 
embarrassment. One of his most rigid rules was 
never to eat a morsel after his frugal supper. Hence 
in the refreshments offered at a later hour he refused 
to have any part, to the distress of his hostess. Amid 
the clatter of china and conversation, and the sparkle 
of wines and ices, the tall form of the major stood 
firm ; polite, yet constrained ; in the gay throng, but 
not of it. When a friend urged him at least to 
avoid the awkwardness of the position for himself 
and the hostess, by seeming to participate, his answer 
was that he did not consider it truthful to neem to 
do what he was not really doing." 

In person he was " tall, erect, and muscular, with 
the large hands and feet characteristic of all his race. 
His bearing was peculiarly English, and, therefore, 
in the somewhat free society of America, was regarded 
as a little constrained. His brow was exceedingly 
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fair and expansive; his eyes were blue, large, and 
expressive, reposing usually in placid calm, but able, 
none the less, to flash lightning. He had a well 
chiselled Koman nose; his cheeks were ruddy and 
sunburnt ; his mouth firm and full of meaning. The 
remarkable characteristic of his face was the contrast 
between its sterner and gentler moods." When he 
was playing with a child, his countenance would 
ripple with smiles and glee; while the expression 
with which he would accompany the order in the 
crisis of battle — " Sweep the field with the bayonet," 
was one not easily to be forgotten. 

Yet rarely trained and gifted as he was, there were 
few who, when he left the Military Academy in the 
spring of 1861, were ready to predict his future 
eminence, for few understood and appreciated him. 
Naturally retiring and reserved, he never attempted 
to shine ; so that it was only to those who were most 
intimate with him that he really disclosed himself. 
But these were firm in their confident auguries of 
t|he eminent distinction that awaited him. The truth 
is, H^t all erroneous estimates of his capacity were 
due in no smaU measure to the society in which he 
moved. As a rule it represented but one prejudice 
and one idea. In more cosmopolitan circles, where 
every form of thought, principles, and taste is more 
or less represented, this would not have been the 
case. A contact between different trainings and 
opinions would have resulted in enlarged views, and 
led to a less one-sided judgment of his or any other 
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conspicuoas character. Which is tantamount to say- 
ing — and this much is now confirmed by history — 
that "the wider the arena in which he acted, the 
greater his capacity appeared/' 

In the discussion of military questions his genius 
shone pre-eminent. As an instance, we may quote 
his visit to Europe in the summer of 1856. During 
that tour he visited England, France, and Switzer- 
land, and carefully examined the field of Waterloo, 
tracing out upon it the position of the contending 
armies. On his return home, he remarked that 
Napoleon, though the greatest of commanders, had 
committed an error in selecting the Chateau of Hougo- 
mont for his attack on the British line. It should 
have been the village of Mont St Jean : an opinion 
which has since been confirmed by high military 
authority. 

At this time his views on Church matters under- 
went a further change. As we have already seen he 
had been admitted a member of the Episcopal Com- 
munion at Fort Hamilton, with the reserve of a right 
to change should his conscience eventually urge him 
to do so. On his arrival at Lexington, he had at 
first worshipped promiscuously with Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, and Baptists. 
This practice, as scarcely tending to precision in reli- 
gious opinions, he afterwards abandoned. Becoming 
acquainted with the Kev. William S. White, D.D., 
the pastor of the Presbyterian Church, who was after- 
wards intimately associated with his deepest spiritual 
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experience, he very soon Bought a private inter- 
view with him " to lay before him his spiritilal in- 
terests." 

The result of his inquiries was that, on the 22d of 
November 1851, he was received as a member of that 
body, assuming every responsibility involved, and 
taking part afterwards in public prayers, (to him no 
slight eflFort,) and in lectures, and instructions for 
the young ; carrying out, among other schemes, a 
Sunday afternoon school for the African slaves of the 
village. In the discharge of his trust as a deacon, 
(to which office he was unanimously elected,) he 
displayed the same strictness of attention which 
characterised his other duties. His regularity in 
calling upon his pastor to report the result of his 
labours was perfectly military. He regarded him as 
his commanding officer, to whom it was his duty to 
look for orders. In this indeed, as in everything 
else, duty was his one idea. Such was his horror of 
omission, that no sin appeared to him small ; and 
in his mind there was no distinction between greater 
and lesser obligations. To him all were great, how- 
ever trivial the concerns with which some might be 
associated. He was a man of supreme reverence. 
Bowing in deep humility and adoration before the 
Most High God, he submitted himself to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord's sake. Hence, as a 
soldier he was rigid in his obedience ; as a member 
of a Christian communion, punctilious in his defer- 
ence to ministerial authority ; and as a citizen un- 
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iifipeachably loyal in hia recognition of magistracy 
and law. 

And he was a scrupulous observer of the sanctity 
of the Lord's Day. This he exhibited particularly 
with regard to Sunday labour in the Post-office. 
Not only did he refuse to read letters on the day of 
rest, still more to write them, but he would not even 
post any on the Friday or Saturday, except in cases 
of extreme urgency, lest they should be on their way 
to their destination on the Sunday. Nor did he (as 
he delighted to allege) ever suffer from this scrupul- 
ous practice. An instance, not indeed directly ex- 
perienced in his own case, may be quoted here. On 
his way to church with a friend one Sunday morning 
his companion suggested that they should call at the 
Post-office on their way to inquire for a letter which 
he believed would be there, reporting on the health 
of a very dear relation then in a most critical condi- 
tion. Jackson dissuaded him, and the day passed 
without any application for the letter. 

The next morning it arrived, and was found to 
contain a most alarming report; but with it came 
one written subsequently, announcing a decided 
change for the better. " Had my friend gone to the 
Post-office,*' Jackson argued, " he would have been 
rewarded by a day of most excruciating anxiety. As 
it was, he escaped this suffering, and with the evil 
report came the good to correct it." 

Another incident may serve to show his entire be- 
lief in a particular providence, illustrated indeed in 
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no sinall degree by the anecdote just related. He 
was in the habit of associating the most trivial inci- 
dents with prayer. Being asked once how it was 
possible to comply with the apostolic rule, " Pray 
without ceasing? " he replied, at the same time ear- 
nestly deprecating the idea of all egotism in doing 
so, **It is my habit not merely to pray at certain 
seasons, but to connect the smallest events of the day 
with some special petition adapted to them." " Do 
you not often forget these seasons ? " asked his friend. 
** No," said he ; ** I have made the practice habitual 
to me, and I can no more forget it than forget to 
drink when I am thirsty." 

Being invited to join in public prayer, he made an 
effort to do so, but with extreme pain. Dr White 
did not apply to him again for some little* time ; 
meeting him after a few weeks in the street he 
noticed the omission to him, and asked whether it 
did not proceed from an unwillingness to put him to 
pain. On the good pastor acknowledging as much, 
Jackson replied, ** My comfort or discomfort is not 
the question : if it is my duty to lead my brethren 
in prayer, then I must persevere in it till I do it 
aright ; and I wish you to discard all consideration 
for my feelings in the matter." 

His management of his African school sufficiently 
explains its success. The period of attendance was 
short, extending only to three quarters of an hour. 
He began with singing and prayer, and then gave a 
very brief and pointed exposition of a passage of 
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Scripture announced beforehand. This over, the 
several teachers took charge of their classes, and a 
hymn and prayer concluded the proceedinga He 
made a monthly report of the punctuality and con- 
duct of each of the pupils, (and they numbered one 
hundred,) calling with it himself at the dwellings of 
their respective masters. 

There was one point in which the African slaves 
resembled the famous Uncle Brake, in so far as that 
he could not agree with them. This was the dila- 
tQiy and procrastinating character of their habits. 
At first they would drop into the school at various 
intervals, failing utterly to follow their superintend- 
ent's example of rigid punctuality. Jackson bore with 
it for a time with exemplary patience, till at length he 
determined to cure it. Giving out the hour of attend- 
ance one Sunday, with more than ordinary precision, 
he proceeded to announce that when the proper 
moment arrived he should lock the school doors and 
proceed to business. Of course he was as good as his 
word when the day came. The knocks of late comers 
were all unheeded, and when at the conclusion the 
doors were opened, and those in attendance dispersed, 
they found a group of mortified scholars outside with 
not a few teachers amongst them. Jackson saluted 
them as he passed with his customary silent polite- 
ness ; and the remedy was effectual from that day 
forward. 

In his discharge of his deacon's office, he was dili- 
gently engaged in collecting for the American Bible 
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Society. When he handed in his list to Dr White, 
he had a number of names dotted down in pencil at 
the foot of his paper with small sums opposite to 
them. "Who are these?" asked the minister. 
" Those at the top," explained Jackson, " are your 
regulars ; those at the bottom are my militia." They 
were the names of free blacks, whom he had visited 
in their quarters, and taught that as they valued the 
Word of Grod they should make some small sacrifice 
to help in distributing it. 

He was emphatically, as we have already had occa- 
sion to notice, a man of prayer. When he was on 
active senrice he lived like other soldiers in a common 
tent; yet none of the hardships or exigencies of 
campaigning were suffered for a moment to displace 
his private devotions. Very touching is the picture 
of this man of God, worshipping like another Daniel 
with his face towards Jerusalem. ' * Those who passed 
his tent at early dawn and at bedtime were accus- 
tomed to see the shadow of his kneeling form cast 
upon the canvas by the light of his candle ; and the 
most careless soldier then trod lightly and held his 
breath with reverent awe. Those who were sceptical 
of the sincerity of other men's prayers, seemed to feel 
that when Jackson knelt, the heavens came down in- 
deed into communion with earth." 

And he not only prayed himself, but set a propor- 
tionate value on the prayers of others. Writing to 
a near Christian connexion he says : — 
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" My dear Sister, — Do not forget to remember me 
in prayer. To the prayers of God's people I look 
with more interest than to our military strength. In 
answer to them, God has greatly blessed us thus far, 
and we may sanguinely expect Him to continue to 
do so, if we and all His people but continue to do 
our duty." 

While his letters to Dr White always concluded 
with the words: — 

" Present me affectionately to all my friends and 
brethren, and say to them the greatest kindness they 
can show me is to pray for me." 

And what he said, he iAvariably meant 

After a series of brilliant victories in the valley of 
Virginia, he entered on a forced march of more than 
one hundred miles to join the armies below Eich- 
mond. Stopping to rest his troops on a Sunday 
which intervened, he wrote as follows to his pas- 
tor : — 

*' I am afraid our people are looking to the wrong 
source of help. If we fail to trust in God and give 
Him all the glory, our cause is ruined. Give our 
friends at home due warning on this subject." 

To another friend : — 

" I am much gratified that your prayer meeting 
for the army is continued. Dr White writes that 
they meet regularly at Lexington every Wednesday 
afternoon, for the same purpose. I have more con- 
fidence in such organisations than in military ones, 
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as the means of an early peace, though both are neces- 
sary." 

To another : — 

" Whilst we were near Winchester, it pleased our 
ever merciful heavenly Father to visit my command 
with the rich outpouring of His Spirit. There were 
probably more than one hundred inquiring the way 
of life among my old brigade. It appears to me that 
we may look for growing piety and many conversions 
in the army, ybr it is the subject of prayer'* 

In the autumn of 1861, Dr White and another 
venerable pastor visited him at his quarters by invita- 
tion. They found him communicating in person 
some important orders. He greeted them heartily 
but hurriedly, and then went on with the matter in 
hand. Keturning after a length of time, his work 
completed, he renewed his welcome with the warmest 
affection. Dr White spent five days with him, 
preaching daily to the soldiers, and at the general's 
request conducted the usual family worship. On the 
last evening, however, he requested Jackson to take 
his place He complied without a word, read and 
prayed. *' And never while life lasts," said the pas- 
tor, "can I forget that prayer." It commenced 
with deepest adoration, and, proceeding to enumerate 
their own spiritual needs, expanded in its fervency. 
Every scene of his old life rose before him, and the 
actors in it were silently presented at the Throne. 
Wide and ever wider became the sweep of his sup- 
plication ; pastors, elders, deacons, ministers, ser- 
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vants, congregations, communicants, those connected 
with the army at Lexington and on the field. Then 
he poured out his soul in swelling energy of entreaty 
for a Spirit-haptism on the troops. " My own hard 
heart," says Dr White, " was melted into penitence, 
gratitude, and praise. When we had risen from our 
knees he stood before his camp fire with that calm 
dignity of mien and tender expression of countenance, 
for which he was so remarkable, and said, ' Doctor, 
I should be glad to leam more fully than I have yet 
done what your views are of the prayer of faith.'" 

But it was on the battle-field that his prayerful 
spirit was most impressively displayed. More than 
once, as one of his favourite brigades was rushing past 
him into action, he was seen erect upon his^ saddle, 
his hand uplifted as the column swept silently by 
into the very hurricane of war. Some who observed 
him thought he was abstracted ; but there were those 
who, watching him more narrowly, noted the closed eyes 
and moving lips, and knew what it meant. Solemn 
thoughts of his own responsibility ; of his country's 
crisis ; of the fate of the brave men he commanded ; 
of the widows and orphans who would be left to 
weep ; of the peril of precious blood ; and of the 
condition and destiny of more precious souls; — 
crowded tumultuously into his soul. **Out of the 
depths" he cried. So Moses on the Mount of God 
upheld the host and prayed down the arms of Amalek ! 
Such is the comparison that has been instituted, and 
it is by no means inapt. 
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A picture realising the Christian warrior, as 
distinguished from fanaticism on the one hand as 
from formalism on the other, his soul and life ab- 
horring Antinomianism, his humility and dependence 
modifying Arminianism. Every instinct of his 
being was opposed to disorder, come whence it might, 
wear what form it would. While his faith was as 
precise as it wdTs fervent, he was never misled by 
fanaticism, nor disposed to substitute the dictates of 
personal emotion for the quiet and simple teachings 
of the Word. He utterly detested every species of 
cant; his rigid truthfulness and sincerity making its 
use an abomination to him. He was always in ad- 
vance of his profession. That continuing the same 
in its consistent simplicity and decision, while in at- 
tainments, fellowship, largeness of heart and power of 
faith, his soul travelled rapidly onward to the perfect 
light. He was an eminently happy man, and his 
calm benignant piety was cheerful as the day. 

During his residence at Lexington he married a 
Miss Eleanor Junkin, the daughter of the president 
of the adjoining college, on the 4th August 1853. 
She only lived for fourteen months ; and it was to pro- 
mote recovery from the terrible prostration occasioned 
by her death that he visited Europe. . On his return 
he was a month behindhand. His classes were 
awaiting him from the commencement of the session, 
but no professor appeared. When he at length 
reached Lexington, and visited without delay the 
family of his deceased wife, a sister exclaimed — ** But, 
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Major, have you not been miserable ? have 70a not 
been perfectly wretched since flie beginning of the 
month ? " " Why, no," he exclaimed, in amazement ; 
" why should I have been ? " " You know," she re- 
plied, ^' that you are so dreadfully punctual ; and as 
the session had begun, and the time you promised to 
return had passed, we just supposed you were beside 
yourself with impatience." "By no means," he re- 
plied ; " I had set out to return at the jn-oper time. 
I had done my duty. The steamer was delayed by 
the act of Providence, and I was perfectly satisfied" 

He was married again on July 5, 1857, to Mary 
Anna Morrison, the daughter of Dr B. H. Morrison, 
a Presbyterian minister of North Carolina. This 
lady, with one daughter, bom in November 1862, 
survives him. 

In his married life he proved, as might have been 
expected, a thoroughly domestic man. He was the 
sunshine of his home, and his home was a perpetual 
sunshine to him. In his eye it was held sacred from 
the intrusion of anxiety or care. Whatever perplexi- 
ties and deliberations arising from his professional 
life weighed from time to time on his spirit, he reso- 
lutely dismissed them on reaching his own door. 
Within all was love. His sternest rebuke when he 
beheld anything unseemly being, "Ahl that's not 
the way to be happy." 

An instance of his thoughtful and considerate • 
kindness is well worthy of record. It may be pre- 
mised that he was of a most hospitable turn, and 

£ 
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loved to gather around him congenial spirits. " One 
of his friends having occasion to take with him his 
little daughter of four years upon a considerable 
journey, without the attendance of its mother, called 
on the way to spend the night at Major Jackson's. 
At bedtime his host proposed that Mrs Jackson 
should take charge of the little one for the night ; but 
the father replied that she would not be contented 
with a comparative stranger, and would give least 
trouble if he kept her in his own bosom. At a 
dead hour of the night he was awakened by a gentle 
step in the room, and a hand upon his bed. It was 
Jackson, tenderly adjusting the bed-clothes round 
the infant s face ; and when the father spoke, he re- 
plied, that knowing she was accustomed to a mother s 
watchfulness, he had lain awake thinking of the 
danger of her becoming uncovered and catching a 
cold ; and had thought it best to come to his chamber 
and see that all was safe. This was also the mighty 
hand which guided the thunders of war at Sharpsburg 
and Chancellorsville I " 

He was especially fond of gardening ; and gloried 
in the most unexceptionable flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables. His stable, dairy, and farm were models. 

His personal habits and daily history were ruled 
by the strictest order. He always rose at dawn, and, 
his devotions over, indulged, weather permitting, in 
a solitary walk. His hour of family prayer, summer 
and winter, was seven, and all his domestics were 
expected to be present As soon as breakfast was over, 
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he repaired to his lecture-room till eleven, when he 
returned to his study. It was at this time that he was 
in the habit of prosecuting his constant researches in 
the Scriptures. The passage was not merely read, 
but closely thought over, and lessons for the day 
derived from it The interval till dinner was devoted 
to his text-books. After dinner, he attended to his 
garden, his farm, or the duties of his Church. The 
evening was occupied "first in the mental review, 
already described, of the subjects for the next day. 
That over — and one or two hours were generally de- 
voted to it — ^he would wheel his chair towards the 
fire, encourage cheerful conversation, and occupy 
himself with any current topic of interest At ten 
o'clock he retired. 

A few extracts from his correspondence with his 
wife, however, will give the best picture of their 
domestic history, conveying it, as they do, incidentally, 
in his own words. 

April 8, 1857. — Upon hearing of the painful death 
of the son of a friend, greatly lamented by his parents, 
he says : — 

" I wrote to Mr and Mrs a few days since, 

and my prayer is that this heavy affliction may be 
sanctified to them. I was not surprised that little 

M was taken away, as I have long regarded his 

fSather's attachment to him as too strong — that is, so 
strong that he would be unwilling to give him up, 
though God should call for His own. I am not one 
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of thoBe who believe that an attachment ever is, or 
can be, absolutely too strong for any object of our 
affections, but our love for Gk)d may not be strong 
enough. We may not love Him so intensely as to 
have no will but His." 

^^ April 25, 1857. — It is a great comfort to me to 
know that though I am not with you, yet you are 
in the hands of One who will not permit any evil to 
come nigh to you. What a consoling thought it is 
to know that we may, with perfect confidence, com- 
mit all our friends in Jesus to the care of our Hea- 
venly Father, with an assurance that all shall be 
weU with them. 

"I have been sorely disappointed at not hearing 
from you this morning; but these disappointments 
are all designed for our good. In my daily walks 
I think much of you. I love to stroll abroad after 
the labours of the day are over, and indulge feelings 
of gratitude to Gk)d for all the sources of natural 
beauty with which he has adorned the earth. Some 
time since my morning walks were rendered very de- 
lightful by the singing of the birds. The morning 
carolling of the birds and their notes in the evening 
awaken in me devotional feelings of praise and grati- 
tude, though very different in their nature, ifthe 
morning all animated nature (man excepted) appears 
to join in active expression of gratitude to Grod ; in 
the evening all is hushed into silent slumber, and 
thus the mind is disposed to meditation. And as 
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my mind dwells on yoa, I love to^ve it a devotional 
tarn, by thinking of you as a gift from our Heavenly 
Father. How delightful it is thus to associate every 
pleasure and enjoyment with God the Giver. Thus 
will He bless us and make us grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of Him Whom to know aright is life 
eternal." 

" May 7, 1857. — I wish I could be with you to- 
morrow at your communion, (the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper.) Though absent in body yet in 
spirit I shall be present : and my prayer will be for 
your growth in every Christian grace. 

" I take special pleasure in the part of my prayers 
in which I beg that every temporal and spiritual 
blessing may be yours, and that the glory of Gk)d 
may be the controlling and absorbing thought of our 
lives in our new relation. It is to me a great satis- 
faction to feel that God has so manifestly ordered 
our union. I believe and am persuaded that if we 
but walk in His commandments, acknowledging Him 
in all our ways, He will shower His blessings upon 
us. How delightful it is to feel that we have such a 
Friend who changes not. I love to see and contem- 
plate Him in everything. The Christian's recogni- 
tion of God in all His works greatly balances his en- 
joyment" 

" May 16, 1857. — There is something very pleasant 
in the thought of your sending me a letter every 
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Monday, and such a manifestation of regard for the 
Sabbath must be well-pleasing in the sight of God. 
. . . When in prayer for you last Sabbath the tears 
came to my eyes, and I realised an unusual degree of 
emotional tenderness. I have not yet fully analysed 
my feelings to my satisfaction, so as to arrive at the 
cause of this emotion, but I am disposed to think 
that it consisted in the idea of the intimate relation 
existing between you, as the object of my tender 
affection, and God, to Whom I looked up as my 
Heavenly Father. I felt that day as though it were 
a conmiunion day for myself 

** June 20, 1857. — I never remember to have felt 
so touchingly as last Sabbath the pleasure springing 
from the thought of prayers ascending for my welfare 
from one tenderly beloved. There is something very 
delightful in such spiritual communion." 

The next extract is remarkable as showing the 
peculiar simpUcity and thoroughness of his trust 
in a particular providence, and in the eflScacy of 
prayer : — 

" Home, April 20, 1859. — Our potatoes are coming 
up. . . . We have had very unusually dry weather 
for nearly a fortnight, and your garden had been 
thirsting for rain, till last evening, when the weather 
commenced changing, and to-day we have had some 
rain. Through grace given me from above^ I felt that 
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rain would come at the right time, and I don't recol- 
lect having ever felt so grateful for a rain as for the 
present one/' 

His utter freedom from egotism was amusingly 
illustrated in these letters: it was never even our 
house, mvr garden, but your house, as though he had 
no possession in it. We are told, indeed, that even 
the pay he drew was termed " your salary I " 

Some event had occurred, not recorded, causing 
Mrs Jackson distress and depression. Being absent 
from her at the time, he wrote thus cheeringly : — 

" Try to look up and be cheerful and not despond- 
ing. Trust our kind Heavenly Father, and by tbo 
eye of faith see that all things with you are right 
and for your best interests. . . . The clouds come, pawi 
over us, and are followed by bright sunshine. So in 
God's moral dealings with us. He permits us to have 
trouble awhile ; but let us even in the most trying 
dispensations of His providence be cheered by the 
brightness which is a little ahead. 

" Try to live near to Jesus, and secure that peace 
which flows like a river." 

"Home, May 12, 1859. — I have had only one 
letter this week, but ' hope springs immortal in the 
human breast.' So you see that I am becoming quite 
poetical since listening to a lecture on that subject 
last night, which was one grand failure. After the 
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lecture I returned and made my visit, and before I 
went to bed, your clock, though behind time, struck 
twelve. So I retired this morning, instead of last 
evening. I send you a flower from your garden, and 
oould send one in full bloom, but I thought that this 
one, which is just opening, would be in a better state 
of preservation when you got it." 

And one more : — 

** October 6, 1859. — I am glad and thankful that 
you received the draught and letters in time. How 
kind is God, to His children especially 1 I feel so 
thankful to Him that He has blessed me with so much 
faith, though I well know that I have not that 
amount of faith which it is my privilege to have. 
But I have been taught never to despair, but to wait, 

expecting the blessing at the last moment 

Such occurrences should strengthen our faith in Him 
Who never slumbers." 

In the holy happy union which these simple every- 
day extracts indicate, he lived at Lexington, peace- 
ful in the present, trustful for the future. But the 
quiet days were rapidly coming to an end with the 
advent of a momentous crisis in the history of his 
country. The storm was beginning to fall, and the 
voice was soon heard above it, summoning him to a 
career of imperishable renown. 



CHAPTER V. 



8BCE88ION. 



We have now arrived at the great crisis in Jackson^s 
public life. His political opinions have been already 
defined as those of a States-Bights Democrat — ^not, 
that is to say, of a Bepnblican in the Old World sense 
— but of one eager to maintain for each of the sepa- 
rate States of the Union that independence which, 
according to his view, and theirs who thought with 
him, was by no means sacrificed when the Federal 
Gtovemment was constituted. The judgment of the 
States-Bight Party was in effect that the constitution 
of the Union should be administered from Washing- 
ton, temperately and modestly, not as possessing in 
itself imperial rights, but as bound to respect that 
voluntary covenant out of which it sprang. That 
as being the creation of sovereign commonwealths it 
was compelled to defer to them in a measure as such, 
and to avoid with the utmost jealousy all tendency 
to arrogate to itself powers in excess of those with 
which, at its formation, it had been spontaneoudy in- 
trusted. That the States themselves separately pos- 
sessed a right, each in its own case, to decide whethei! 
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by any act of the Government this covenant was de- 
parted from, and to dictate and claim redress. That 
this right neither was nor could be a concession on 
the part of the Federal Government, inasmuch as the 
latter was as child to the former. 

The original view of the United States Constitution, 
as taken by those who administered it in its infancy, 
appears to have been in perfect harmony with this 
teaching. They regarded it as a common agent for 
the equal benefit of each of the States, and claiming 
no right beyond those derived from their free consent. 
And it was this principle of free consent which formed 
the battle-ground on which, during a long and ter- 
rible civil war. Federals and Confederates met and 
fought. 

As an illustration of the truth of this view, it may 
be mentioned that the State of Virginia, among the 
most reluctant to enter the Union, reserved for her- 
self the right to quit it should she deem such iso- 
lation more favourable to her separate interests. 
Nor was she alone in making this stipulation : New 
York and Ehode Island insisting on similar freedom. 

Meanwhile it is asserted by the Federal Party 
that unless the right of resisting secession be con- 
ceded to the United Government, the right to with- 
draw for any cause, or no cause at all, rests with each 
separate State. To which the States-Eights man 
would reply, that the security for the maintenance of 
the Union lies in public opinion ; and the interested 
motives which sound Government would furnish, as 
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"well as in the inconveniences which frivolous or 
causeless secession would entail upon the seceder. 

It is not possible in this brief memoir, nor indeed 
is it desirable to enter into a discussion of the great 
Secession question, or of the alleged provocations that 
led to it. The bounty on fisheries affecting the 
maritime North, to the injury, it is said, of the 
agricultural South : the creation of a great banking 
corporation within the limits of one State involving 
the removal thither of the financial centre ; the sys- 
tem of partial taxation by tariffs, instituted to foster 
local enterprises, seated almost exclusively in Nor- 
thern and Middle States, with the crowning questions 
of slave labours, was the pretext of the war ; these 
constituted the acts of partial legislation, which 
increased, as they were regarded by the South as 
directly unfavourable to its interests, and were held to 
be so many departures from the vital principle of 
the original convention, which was pledged to provide. 
In the strictest spirit of even-handed justice, for the 
rights of each separate State. 

It has been asserted that Jackson was won over to 
the Confederate side by fictitious influences, but to 
assume that one, whose character stands out so boldly 
for its stem integrity, could espouse so thoroughly 
either cause in a quarrel of such terrible moment, 
except after entire conviction that he was doing 
right, would be to hold that the man who relied on 
the grace and guidance of God for support in the 
most ordinary transactions of his life, abjured his 
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principles and practice at its most eventful crisis. 
It is hard to believe that one who never dropped a 
letter into the post-office, or drank a glass of water 
without looking up and waiting for a blessing, would 
engage in all the solemnities and responsibilities of 
war, leaning to his own understanding. Not that it 
is insinuated that because he was so genuine a ser- 
vant of God his judgment and conduct were infal- 
lible ; nor is it sought to be inferred that truth and 
justice were necessarily on the Southern side because 
he so heartily espoused it. This memoir is not 
intended as an advocate of either cause, or indeed 
as an3rthing else than the record of a good man's life, 
involving inevitable reference to the stirring events 
in which he so largely shared. All that is desired 
here is to protest against their judgment who affirm 
that he took his part in the struggle in a manner 
inconsistent with the accumulated evidence of his 
previous history. His political opinions were ma- 
turely formed and firmly fixed, and when he declared 
that the South was bound to protect its rights, even 
with the sword, should so painful a necessity arise, it 
is but fair to assume that he spoke under no un- 
woi'thy influence, still more that he uttered no 
second-hand opinions, but that what he plainly said 
was what he honestly thought ; and that his thought 
and conviction leading to such eventful action had 
been slowly and laboriously arrived at. 

The Harper s Ferry raid may be regarded as the 
first droppings of the approaching hurricane. As 
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Brown's rescue was.loadly threatened, a military force 
was ordered to Charleston to protect the law. Al- 
most the only soldiers in Virginia at that time were 
the cadets of the military school, who accordingly, 
with their officers, including Jackson, were despatched 
on this duty. His command on this occasion is re- 
presented as having been vigorous and decisive. The 
outrage was not in itself indeed of any moment, but 
it derived importance from the energetic way in which 
it was commented upon by the partisans of the 
North. By pulpit, press, and platform, the original 
act was justified, and the execution of Brown de- 
nounced. Still, however, the moment of separation 
was postponed, and the South clung to its purpose to 
remain loyal to the Union, so long as the constitution 
could by any lawful sacrifice be upheld. 

It was now the summer of 1860, and Jackson was 
in New England for his health. At this time events 
precipitated themselves in rapid succession. The 
contest for the Presidentship resulted in the election 
of Lincoln by a sectional vote, and was followed by 
the prompt secession of South Carolina. Convoking 
an assembly of the people, immediately on the an- 
nouncement of the election, that State declared her 
connexion with the Union at an end, and resumed 
her independence. In all the other Southern States, 
however, there was a difiference of opinion as to the 
time and mode of withdrawing, expressed by the 
terms separate and co-operative Secessionists : to the 
latter of whom Jackson belonged. These men held 
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to the bel?ef that while the Northern States had 
morally sundered the Union, still the responsibility 
of acting in this state of things was not to be too 
hastily taken up by themselves; above all, that 
united, and not independent action should be the rule 
of their proceedings, inasmuch as while, as a matter 
of right, each of the Southern States would have 
to be protected against any threatened aggression, it 
was necessary to prevent, if possible, by a thorough 
mutual understanding, the adoption in any quarter 
of inexpedient or rash measures. While the separate 
Secessionists held that if action were delayed till full 
concert was secured, it would be postponed inde- 
finitely- 

Without venturing an opinion on this question, it 
may suffice to summarise briefly what foUowed. On the 
9th January 1861, Mississippi left the Union; Ala- 
bama and Florida on the 11th ; Georgia on the 20th ; 
Louisiana on the 26 th ; and Texas on the 1st Feb- 
ruary. On the 9th February, a provisional govern- 
ment of the six seceding States was instituted at 
Montgomery, in Alabama, with Jefferson Davis as 
President, and Alexander H. Stephens as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

It was left now to the remainder of the Southern 
States to decide as to their course at this crisis. 
That the Seceders were to be protected they had fully 
decided, but all hope of maintaining the Union was 
not yet abandoned. Virginia led the way in attempt 
at conciliation ; Jackson devoting all his energies in 
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this direction. A month before the separation 
actually took place he said to his pastor, " If the 
general government should persist in the measures 
now threatened, there must be war. It is painful to 
discover with what unconcern they speak of war and 
threaten it. They seem not to know what its horrors 
are. I have had an opportunity of knowing enough 
on the subject to make me fear war as the sum of all 
evils. Should the step be taken which is now 
threatened, we have no alternative ;. we must fight. 
But do you not think that all the Christian people 
of the land could be induced to unite in a concert of 
prayer to avert so great an evil ? It seems to me 
that if they would unite thus in prayer war might be 
prevented and peace preserved.'* 

In the pacific negotiations which followed, Virginia 
was conspicuous; as conspicuous for her energy in 
deprecating the crisis as for her after heroism in en- 
countering it. Endurance, concession, self-sacrifice, 
were freely counselled; honour alone was reserved. 
Peace, till it became hopeless to look for it, was fer- 
vently sought. 

Meanwhile aflEairs in South Carolina brought her 
into collision with the Federal Government. Fort 
Sumter, the only fortress in her territory, held by the 
Union, was retained after her Secession, in spite of 
the remonstrances which she addressed to Buchanan, 
and afterwards to Lincoln. The issue of the contro- 
versy was the reduction of the post under General 
iBeauregard.. 
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This was on the 13th of April. On the following 
day the President declared war against the Confede- 
rate Government, calling upon the States for 75,000 
soldiers to invade them — ^an appeal which was speedily 
rejected by the Southerns, with the exception of Mary- 
land. Virginia at once declared her independence, 
and was recognised as the leader of the Border Slave 
States. Her repeated endeavours after peace had 
provoked the impression that she was afraid of war, 
and gave rise to the imputation that her ancient 
strength was enfeebled, and that in the day of her 
age her valour had died out. Far other was the 
spectacle she presented, when, at the first threat from 
the North, she sprang up in the energy of defiance. 
Patient to conciliate, she was resolute to avenge her 
aggrieved endurance, and to fling the gauntlet of 
resistance at the challenger's feet. 

Of Virginia thus roused, Jackson was the repre- 
sentative man. As he had expressed her forbearance, 
so now he illustrated her decisive action. Conscien- 
tious — cautious in his fearlessness — with a single eye 
and single aim he drew his sword and headed the 
repulse. He was the true Christian warrior: con- 
templating coming events with thoughtful sorrow — 
while his soul flamed with chivalrous ardour, and his 
hand and arm were steel. He knew enough of the 
miseries of any war — ^and anticipated still more the 
special horrors of a fratricidal struggle, which must 
bring death to one of the sides engaged — to be indif- 
ferent to the fateful crisis he could not avert. Mary* 
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land and Kentucky having declared as neutrals, 
Virginia was left exposed to the North on three 
sides, while Fortress Monroe (her greatest strong- 
hold, which commanded the approach to her wharves 
and principal city) was in Federal hands. 

The career of Jackson is identified with the cause 
of Southern Independence. To this he gave his 
thoughts, his patriotic prayers, his energy, his life. 
Any opinion on this great question is anxiously 
avoided in these pages; but that the illustrious Vir- 
ginian hero, — ^in all his simple honesty and thought- 
ful estimate of the points at issue, in all the sober- 
ness, moreover, and sound practical sense of his 
judgment, and in all the scrupulous fervour of his 
piety and submission, — believed it before Grod to be a 
righteous cause can never be held in question. 



P 



CHAPTER VI. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 

The reduction of Fort Sumter was held by the North 
to be the signal for a general war. The only stand- 
ing army which Virginia possessed was a single 
company of soldiers, employed to guard the public 
property of the commonwealth at the capitol. Her 
old militia system was but just reviving from a long 
desuetude, and she possessed no men, with any mili- 
tary training, beyond a few volunteer companies in 
her cities, and a few hundred cadets at West Point 
and Lexington. But vigorous measures were now 
resorted to, to repair these defects. Colonel Eobert 
Lee, who had resigned his commission under the 
Federal Government, placed himself at the disposal 
of his native State, and was at once appointed Major- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of all the forces 
of the Commonwealth by land and sea. Camps 
of instruction were started; the most important 
being Camp Lee — named after him — a mile beyond 
Kichmond. Here several thousand volunteers were 
assembled, and the more advanced cadets of the 
military school were summoned from Lexington to 
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provide for their insfraction and driU, the duly of 
escorting them being confided to Jackson. 

The rapid march of events thus recorded fomid 
our hero quite prepared. Entertaining in his house, 
about this time, a much esteemed Christian friend 
and conversing with him on the all-absorbing topics 
of the hour, the guest retired for the night, depressed 
and anxious at the prospect of an inevitable war. 
Meeting Jackson in the morning, he found him 
cheerful and composed, accounting for his tranquillity 
by calm words of trust — " Why should the peace of 
a true Christian be disturbed by anything which man 
can do unto him ? Has not God promised to make 
all things work together for good to them that love 
Him?" 

The general reliance placed in his courage and 
sagacity at this time abundantly revealed itself. 
To his practical judgment all eyes turned in every 
difficulty as it arose. To organise the new military 
force, to correct defects as they appeared, to antici- 
pate and provide for future contingencies in the 
service, and to superintend the military academy, 
constituted the varied and overwhelming duties 
which engrossed all his time. At this time the 
Presbytery of Lexington assembled in his church, to 
hold their half-yearly meeting. These reunions, 
with their special and frequent services, their varied 
devotional exercises, and the congenial intercourse 
which they involved, had always proved most refresh- 
ing to his spirit. So absorbing, however, were his 
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engagements on this occasion that he was unable to 
be present during the entire sitting. Ketiring to 
rest on the Saturday night, he expressed a hope that 
the ensuing Lord's day would prove one of exemption 
from the troubles of the hour, and undisturbed wor- 
ship and communion. " Let all discussion of the 
questions and politics of the moment be avoided," he 
said. " Let us have a day of rest." 

A hope not destined to be realised, however, as he 
was called away from -the house oif God and the table 
of the Lord to conduct the cadets to Kichmond. 
Hurrying to the Institute, he proceeded to make 
arrangements for the march, one of which was to 
request his pastor to attend at twelve o'clock to give 
them Christian counsel and a parting prayer. At 
eleven a,m. he returned to his house, took a hasty 
breakfast, and then read with his wife the fifth chap- 
ter of the second Corinthians. Kneeling down, he 
poured out his soul in earnest prayer, and left his 
house never to enter it a^ain alive. Though his 
aflfairs were unsettled, he forbore to ask for a single 
day's delay, and from that time never lodged a night 
away from his men. Very shortly afterwards his 
family removed to the house of a friend, and his 
domestic establishment was broken up. 

Having mustered the cadets at twelve, and received 
Dr White, he invited him to commence tlie service 
with the significant remark, " We march at one p.m. 
precisely." Everything being ready within a quarter 
of an hour of this time, an officer approached him 
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with the inquiry whether they had not better set out 
His only reply was to point to the dial- plate, and 
with the stroke of the hour he gave the word, " For- 
ward ! march I " During a momentary pause in their 
journey he wrote to his wife : — " Here, as well as at 
other points of the line, the war spirit is intense. 
The cars had scarcely stopped here before a request 
was made that I would leave the cadets and drill a 
company/' 

From Richmond he wrote, April 23 : — " Colonel 
Lee of the army is here, and has been made Major- 
Gteneral. His services I regard as of more value to 
us than General Scott could render as commander." 
In allusion to a report that General Wingfield Scott 
was about to return to espouse the cause of Virginia, 
his native State. 

" The cadets are encamped at the Fair Ground. 
We have excellent quarters. So far as we can hear, 
God is crowning our cause with success." 

The camp of instruction being under the charge of 
another officer, Jackson was now comparatively un- 
employed. By the major part of the people, and by 
the authorities, he could plainly see his powers were 
held in no very high repute. But though anxious 
for work, he was unwilling to agitate for it, contenting 
himself with assisting informally in the drill and dis- 
cipline of the mass of recruits. On one of these occa- 
sions he was accosted by a man who told him that 
he had been appointed corporal of the guard for that 
day, that he was entirely ignorant of his duties, that 
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the cflBicers over him seemed quite incapable of teach- 
ing him, and begged that, as he appeared to be an 
officer of rank, he would give him a few hints. Jack- 
son at once assented, went over all his rounds with 
him, and completely won his heart by the patience 
with which he explained salute challenges, and all the 
other different instructions required. 

Not that he was to remain long without definite 
duties. A few days, indeed, after he had reached 
Camp Lee, the idea was entertained of employing 
him in the engineer department, with the rank of 
major. This appointment, however, was so clearly 
out of his line, that remonstrances were addressed to 
the council, urging upon them his nomination to a 
different post. The result was that he was commis- 
sioned colonel of the Virginia forces, and ordered to 
take command at Harper's Ferry. " Who is this 
Major Jackson," it was asked by some one in the 
convention when the appointment was communicated, 
" that we are asked to commit to him so responsible 
a post?" "He is one," replied the member from 
Eockbridge, " who, if you order him to hold a post, 
wiU never leave it alive to be occupied by the enemy." 
Accordingly the governor handed him his commis- 
sion, and he departed at once for his command. 

Writing to his wife, he says, " I expect to leave 
here about half-past two p.m. to-day for Harper's Ferry. 
I am thankful to say that an ever kind Providence, 
Who causes * all things to work together for good to 
them that love Him,' has assigned me the post which I 
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prefer above all others, and given me an indq)6ndent 
command. To His name be all the praise." 

" You must not expect to hear from me very often, 
as I expect to have more work than I have ever had 
in the same length of time before ; but don't be con- 
cerned about me, as an ever kind Heavenly Father 
will give me all needful aid." 

This letter expresses his character, entire devotion 
to duty, activity and energy of mind and will, and un- 
affected reliance upon the Divine fEtvour and blessing. 

Harper's Ferry is situated on a tongue of land be- 
tween the junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah. 
The former of these is the boundary between Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, the latter, collecting its tribu- 
taries in the valley of Virginia, flows north-eastward 
along the western base of the Blue Bidge until it 
meets the Potomac, where that river forces its way 
through the mountain range to the sea; The abun- 
dant water-power and numerous other internal advan- 
tages had led to its selection as a species of arsenal, 
by the Federal Government. The banks of the two 
streams were lined with rifle factories, while the 
village abounded with stores. A mountain, called 
Bolivar Heights, fills the space between the two 
rivers, while the Blue Eidge overlooks the village, 
built on the declivities of the lesser hill. Besides 
these are two other eminences, the Loudoun Heights 
and Maryland Heights, the latter commanding the 
whole valley of the Potomac. From this it is evi- 
dent that, in order to make Harper s Ferry available 
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as a military position, it would be necessary to have 
a sufficient force to garrison the hills by which it 
is surrounded. It had never been treated as a fortress, 
or provided with defences, still it was regarded as of 
prime importance to Virginia that it should be firmly 
occupied as the advanced post of all her defences. 

At the first threatening of war the people turned 
their thoughts to the stores it contained, and a body 
of militia assembled to capture it. The Federal 
general, seeing what was in prospect, attempted to 
destroy the factories and arsenals, and fled to Penn- 
sylvania. His designs against the former failed, and 
the commonwealth secured a quantity of machinery 
and material which proved invaluable, especially at 
a time when the want of such stores was so severely 
felt. But when the militia entered the village they 
found the arsenals wrapped in flames, some of the 
stores indeed were reported as stolen and secreted, 
and a few thousand muskets were discovered and 
appropriated, while others were procured by traffic 
with the populace. Meanwhile, troops of militia 
came pouring in, and soon formed a little army of 
occupation. So heteregeneous, however, were the 
materials of which it was composed, and so complete 
the absence of authority, that organisation and dis- 
cipline were entirely wanting. 

It was over this force, and at this juncture, that 
Jackson assumed command. It became his duty to 
organise drill and instruct the companies assembled 
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there ; to retain control of the great thoroughfares 
leading to Washington; to urge on the manufac- 
ture of firearms, and to defend the soil from the 
invasion threatened from that quarter. 

He came an entire strai^ger. with every disadvan- 
tage, to the work before him. Two officers, whom 
he brought with him from the military school, Major 
Preston and Colonel Massie, composed his staff, and 
two young men acted as drill-masters. The extem- 
ponied a^y at once bowed to his command, and 
chaos and anarchy were succeeded by order and dis- 
cipline. His reputation as a thorough soldier secured 
respect, while his justice, firmness, and blamelessness 
of life won confidence and affection. To disobey him 
was impossible; in the presence of the faintest at- 
tempt at insubordination his calm sternness was 
terrible. The force under his command amounted 
eventually to four thousand five hundred men. Am- 
munition was forwarded to him; additional heavy 
ordnance was procured; and the Pendleton battery 
from his own village, con^icuous afterwards in many 
a conflict, was added to his strength. 

Not only his powers of control, but his judgment 
and penetration were soon tested in his new sphere. 
From Maryland to the Ohio ran the Baltimore and 
Ohio Bailway. It became a question whether this 
access should be blocked up or the way still left open 
by it to the Eastern cities. Apprehending that if the 
former course were adopted, the north-west might 
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become disaffected towards the State — ^he decided on 
the latter. 

Another delicate point presented itself at the same 
time. To secure his position it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the Maryland Heights should be occupied 
by a friendly force. But Maryland had not as yet 
decided for the State, so that a Virginian army of 
occupation might occasion offence. He suggested 
that the Marylanders should be induced to enlist in 
sufficient numbers to render it possible to confide the 
post to their keeping! This proposal, however, had 
to be abandoned, as the people were too timid and 
undecided to act upon it. Another idea was to defer 
any active steps till the enemy appeared in their 
neighbourhood; but Jackson, judging that such a 
delay might prove highly dangerous, decided the 
matter for himself by occupying the position forth- 
with. 

He was his own engineer, constructing his own 
defences. Writing to his wife at this time, he says, 
"I am living in an elegant mansion, with Major 
Preston in my room. , . . I am strengthening my 
position ; and, if attacked, shall, with the blessing of 
the kind providence of that God Who has always been 
with me, and Who, I firmly trust, will never forsake 
me, — repel the enemy.*' 

His post, he urged on the Government, should be 
regarded as another ThermopylsB. Being the ad- 
vanced guard of all the Southern forces, it should be 
so held as to repel the first threat of invasion in a 
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maimer that would convince the Federals that the 
South was in earnest. 

In his conduct of military affairs he maintained 
the strictest reserve. No one could say, he would 
argue, what item of intelligence might benefit the 
enemy should it reach their ears, therefore the safest 
plan was to divulge nothing. Beceiving an influen- 
tial deputation from Maryland, a State whose acces- 
sion was earnestly desired, it became a subject of 
anxious speculation how he would reconcile his desire 
to be polite with his habit to be reticent. " How 
many forces have you at your command ? " he was 
asked. ** I only wish Lincoln thought I had fifteen 
thousand," was his prompt reply. 

His judgment as to the conduct of the war was re- 
markable. In his opinion, it was the true policy of the 
South to take no prisoners. The object of the North, 
he argued, was the destruction of the veiy existence 
of the Southern States. It was, in fact, but the 
"John Brown raid" repeated with additional 
horrors ; and as Virginia had executed every one of 
those who were captured in that affray, no comrades 
of theirs, in similar deeds, had a right to expect more 
merciful treatment. That further, the course, he 
argued, was dictated not merely by justice but by 
prudence. Without it opportunities of retaliation 
would be territtle, and the internecine policy infinitely 
widened. While, by the adoption of such a system, 
the terrible character of the struggle would be most 
effectually unmasked. While each Southern soldier, 
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fighting under a rule which neither gave nor ex- 
pected quarter, would be roused by the most power- 
ful impulses to throw his whole soul into the 
cause. 

It was on the 2d of May that Virginia adopted the 
constitution of the Confederate States, transferring 
her troops and armaments to the Confederate Govern- 
ment, on the understanding that she should be de- 
fended, and her forces governed and paid. One of 
the earliest acts of the Government was to appoint 
General Joseph E. Johnston, as an officer of higher 
rank and greater experience, to the command at 
Harper's Ferry. When he arrived at that station 
Colonel Jackson at first declined to abdicate his 
functions, stating that he had been intrusted with 
them by General Lee, and that to him alone he could 
resign them. An unpleasant collision appeared 
imminent, but the mail arriving with an indirect 
recognition in Lee's own handwriting of the new com- 
mander, Jackson at once acquiesced with cheerful 
cordiality, remaining as a trusted subordinate and 
zealous supporter. The Virginia regiments were now 
constituted into the famous Stonewall Brigade, of 
which he was made commander. Of that brigade it 
may be stated that each of its leaders in succession 
has fallen in battle : Gamett, Winder, Baylor, and 
Paxton, rank in the fatal list ; showing the kind of 
work demanded from it, and the nature of the fight- 
ing its first general taught it 

The events in connexion with the evacuation of 
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Harper s Ferry are thus described by Jackson in a 
letter to his wife : — 

» " Tv^esday, June 18. — On Sunday, by order of 
Greneral Johnston, the entire force left Harper's 
Ferry, inarched towards Winchester, passed through 
Charlestown, and halted for the night about two 
miles this side. The next morning we moved to- 
wards the enemy, and encamped for the night at 
Bunker's Hill. We were to have marched at sun- 
rise, and I hoped that in the evening we should have 
engaged the enemy ; but instead of doing so, General 
Johnston made some dispositions for receiving the 

enemy if he should attack us When our 

troops were marching on the enemy they were so in- 
spirited as to forget the fatigue of the march. But 
when they were ordered to retire, their reluctance 
was manifested by their snail-like pace. I hope the 
general will do something soon." 

Detractors might accuse him of jealousy in these 
comments on a commanding officer's proceedings ; 
and even the charitable might suspect it. Jackson 
was evidently impatient of the measures adopted, 
and chafed against them. 

His combination of military and deeply spiritual 
subjects is most striking. " I am very thankful to 
our kind Heavenly Father," he writes, " for having 
given me such a fine brigade. He does bless me 
beyond my expectations, and infinitely beyond my 
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deserts. I ought to be a devoted follower of the Ke- 
deemer." 

On the 19th June he was sent with .his brigade 
north of Martinsburg, to observe the enemy. His 
orders were to destroy the locomotives and carriages 
of the Baltimore Kailroad there, which he did to the 
extent of forty engines and three hundred luggage- 
trucks. " It was a sad work," he writes, " but I had 
my orders, and my duty was to obey. If the cost of 
property could only have been expended in dissemin- 
ating the gospel of the Prince of Peace, how much 
good might have been expected ! " 

And he meant this, and felt it ; he didn't merely 
write it as an appropriate finish to the letter of a 
** serious" man. 

On July 2, he first came to blows with the Federal 
army. Patterson had crossed the Potomac, and ap- 
proached his encampment. The battle of Haine's 
Farm ensued, in which Jackson, with three hundred 
and eighty men, and one piece of artillery, was face to 
face with three thousand of the enemy, and an entire 
battery. It took the opposite side three hours to dis- 
lodge this little force, and cost them forty7five men. 
Jackson's loss, on the other hand, was two killed and 
ten wounded. His coolness^ skill, and courage, and 
his care for his men, filled them with enthusiasm. 
From that hour his influence was established. For 
his service on this occasion he was recommended for 
promotion by Greneral Lee, who had, however, been 
anticipated by the Confederate Government. His 
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commission as general was dated June 17, and at- 
tached him decisively to his favourite brigade. On 
the receipt of the intelligence his pen flowed in words 
of tenderest congratulation to his wife, and humble 
thanksgiving to his God. 



CHAPTEK VII. 



BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 



It was in consequence of his relation to the Confeder- 
ate commanders on his right and left that Johnston 
removed from Harper's Ferry to Winchester, by that 
manoeuvre tempting General Patterson to Martins- 
burg, and thus facilitating communication with Beau- 
regard and the main army. 

The Manassa's Junction (named after an obscure 
Jew who settled there many years ago) has become a 
name of note in the history of this war. At a con- 
venient distance from the Potomac, as a post of ob- 
servation, it was naturally the key to North-Eastern 
Virginia. Whoever held it covered two railroads, 
one leading to Kichmond, and the other into the heart 
of the Great Valley, the granary of the State. 

The worth of this post will serve to explain the 
motives which led to the Bull Eun combat The 
Confederates were determined to defend the position, 
the Federals to obtain it. 

On the 16th of July the hosts of Greneral McDowell 
left their camp on the Potomac, and drove in the 
advance of Beauregard, from Fairfax Court House, 
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on the 17th. The Federal anny, of sixty thousand 
men, and sixty pieces of artillery, was full of hope 
and enthusiasm ; while the Confederates numbered 
twenty thousand, with half the ordnance. A tentative 
effort on the part of the Federals to force the passage 
having failed, M*Dowell resolved on another attack, 
and Sunday, July 21, was fixed upon for the en- 
counter. 

Meanwhile, Beauregard had communicated to 
Johnston his dependence upon him for aid. To supply 
this, a forced march to Manassas — a distance of about 
sixty miles — was resolved upon, in the course of 
which, at one of their halting places, Jackson turned 
his brigade into an enclosure, enriched by a beautiful 
grove, to rest and sleep ; while he, declining to allow 
any of them to be summoned to act as sentries, 
mounted guard over his bivouac himself. 

It was not till dusk on Friday evening that his 

detachment arrived at the place of encounter. The 

morning of the following Sunday rose with all the 

loveliness of the brightest of summer days. The 

details of that conflict, and the critical position of the 

Confederate army have long been familiar to the 

watchers of this great war ; but Jackson's part in it 

deserves special attention. At four o'clock in the 

morning, he was requested by General Longstreet to 

furnish him with two regiments — assistance which 

he rendered till an immediate attack was imminent. 

He was now despatched by Beauregard to support 

first one general of brigade, then another ; and. next, 

G 
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to hold an intermediate position, extending aid to 
either. Afterwards he was requested iD defend the 
celebrated Stone Bridge — a, single arch thrown across 
the channel of Bull Kun; but detecting, from the 
sound of the firing, where the true danger was, he 
hastened to the support of Generals Evans and Bee, 
who for two hours had breasted the Federal advance, 
and found himself face to face with the advancing 
masses of the enemy. Proposing a new line of battle, 
he assumed the centre himself, with Bee on his right, 
selecting for his post of opposition the crest of an 
elevated ridge running at right angles to Bull Eun. 
It was precisely the spot for the occasion : in its rear 
the country stretching out into a plain oflfered no 
marked advantages, while thickets on every side of 
him, almost impenetrable, made it impossible for his 
very inferior army to be attacked by any force sud- 
denly arriving on the ground. The swelling ridge 
gave his artillery an admirable position, while the 
infantry supports in the rear were still more favour- 
able. 

And now the real battle began. It had been re- 
marked in the morning that Jackson's face, while he 
was being ordered from one post to another, in a 
species of desultory service, looked wan and haggard ; 
but very diflferent was its aspect in the red light of 
conflict. His eye flashed the sternest defiance, while 
his expression was that of assured repose. 

" General, they are beating us back," said Bee, in 
dismay, as the struggle for this key of the Confederate 
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position grew hotter and hotter. " Then we will give 
them the bayonet," was Jackson's reply. Bee, catch- 
ing his enthusiasm, rode back with a cheer. " There 
IS Jackson standing like a stone wall. Kally 
behind the Virginians. Let us determine to die here, 
and we will conquer." He verified his words, charging 
the mass and falling dead in a moment, his face to 
the foe. But his last words had given that name to 
the brigade, by which, from that time, it was invari-* 
ably distinguished. 

Meanwhile, the tide was turning. Biding up to 
one regiment, Jackson gave the word — "Eeserve 
your fire till they come within fifty yards," (the line of 
the Federalists was rapidly advancing in thatquarter,) 
" then fire, and give them the bayonet, and when you 
charge, yell like furies J' The command was obeyed 
with all the vehemence which had characterised its 
delivery. The captured battery was retaken, and the 
space, so hotly contested, cleared of the enemy. 

This was the crisis in the fortunes of the day ; it 
closed in triumph to the Confederates, after a thrilling 
succession of brilliant episodes, now recorded in his- 
tory. " How goes the day ? " was the question asked 
of Jackson, as he visited the wounded in a sheltered 
valley, where they were being tended by the medical 
authoritiea ♦ " Oh ! " he exclaimed, " we have beat 
them ; we have a glorious victory ; my brigade made 
them run like dogs," — the only instance, we are told 
of his giving utterance to language of exultation. 
He had received a rifle ball in his bridle hand, and 
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To another : — 

" You must not be concerned at seeing other parts 
of the army lauded, and my brigade not mentioned. 
Truth is powerful and will prevail ; when the reports 
are published, if not before, I expect to see justice 
done to this noble body of patriots." 

" August 5. — You think that the papers ought to 
say more about me. My brigade is not a brigade of 
newspaper correspondenta I know that the First 
Brigade was the first to meet and pass oiu* retreating 
forces ; to push on with no other aid than the smiles 
of God. .... 

" I am thankful to our ever kind Heavenly Father 
that He makes us content to await His own good 

time and pleasure for commendation Never 

distrust our Grod ! " 

The inaction that followed this victory, on the part 
of the Confederate army, was to him a source of pain- 
ful misgiving. In -his judgment the Government had 
erred fatally in not following up with prompt decis- 
sion the advantages they had acquired. The army 
detained at Bull Kun was rapidly thinned by fever 
and miasma, while the Federals, recovering from the 
shock of defeat, smiled at opponents who knew so little 
the value of opportunity. 

A few days after the battle of Manassas, Jackson 
removed his brigade to a pleasant woodland, a mile 
in advance of Genkeville. There ho busied himself 
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with perfecting the discipKne and drill. The season 
of repose he employed in promoting as much as pos- 
sible the spiritual good of his men, and multiplying 
for them religious advantages. 

" Don't put any faith in the assertion," he writes 
to his wife, " that there will be no more fighting till 

October As I said before leaving you, so say 

I now, that if I fight for my country it is from a 
sense of duty 

" This is a beautiful morning, emblem of the morn- 
ing of eternity in heaven God, our God, will 

do, and does, all things well, and if it is His pleasure 
that I should remain in the field. He will give me 
the ability to endure its fatigues " 

A quiet confidence that was fully recompensed. 
His out-door life invigorated his constitution to such 
an extent that to his many friends he seemed like 
another man. 

At this time the Confederate Government was 
much embarrassed by the condition of things in North- 
West Virginia. Its geographical position threw it 
open to the States of the North- West, much more 
than to the remainder of Virginia. Hence, the Ohio 
feeling arid thought prevailed in it, and rendered it, 
consequently, to a great extent disaffected towards the 
Confederate cause. To the enemy it lay completely 
open, while there was no access to it from the South 
but by a tedious mountain journey. Thus it will 
appear that the Federals were entirely at an advan- 
tage in any contest for the occupation of the country, 
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and that, consequently, it was the true policy of the 
others to make no attempt to hold it. Still, as it was 
deemed inexpedient, and even unpatriotic to leave it 
without an effort for its recovery, a small army of 
five thousand men, under General Garnett, was de- 
spatched thither, but only to find itself confronted by 
a large force commanded by M*Lellan. Having been 
unwisely subdivided and attacked at Kich Mountain, 
both sections were compelled to retreat, with great 
loss, including the death of their leader at Cannock's 
Ford. 

It was at this crisis that Jackson suggested a two- 
fold plan for dealing with the difficulty. First, to 
send there a leader known to the people, and pos- 
sessing their confidence, who should endeavour to 
reclaim them to the Confederate cause ; and, secondly, 
to retain by force that section of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Eailway in the territory of Virginia, from 
Harper s Ferry west. By this policy he hoped to 
secure a sufficient resident force in the country itself 
to sustain the contest, under the impression, borne out 
by subsequent events, that nearly all the more respect- 
able inhabitants were with them. The latter portion 
of his scheme he justified on many grounds ; among 
other things, representing that the line in question was 
the only one available for moving men and materials, 
sufficient to cope with the Federals entering the 
district by two navigable rivers and two railroads. 

For the command he indicated he hoped to be 
chosen himself. He was a North- West Virginian — 
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the pride and idol of the conntiy. Hence, when he 
was appointed to the First Brigade, he expressed an 
earnest desire that it might be despatched there, de- 
claring that he was willing to serve in any capacity 
under Greneral Gramett When that officer fell, the 
Confederate Grovemment despatched a much laiger 
force, under the command of General Lee. Of him 
Jackson wrote in confident hope of a brilliant result 
from his mission. 

** General Lee has recently gone North- West, and 
I hope that we shall soon hear that our God has 

again crowned our arms with victory If 

he remains, I should like to go there and give my 
feeble aid, as an humble instrument, in the hand 
of Providence, in retrieving the down-trodden loyalty 

of my native State K I know myself, all that 

I am and have is at the service of my country." 

Again, to a military friend : — 

"My hopes for our section of the State have 
greatly brightened since General Lee has gone there. 
.... Should you ever have occasion to ask for 
a brigade from this army for the North- West, I 
hope that mine will be the one selected" 

These hopes, however, were not destined to be 
realised The difficulties with which Lee was beset 
on every side soon proved that all that could be 
done in that district was to act on the defensive, while 
this second failure seemed to show more forcibly than 
ever the wisdom of Jackson's suggestion. Convinced 
of this, he endeavoured to urge it on the Gt)vernment ; 
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but without success. The Virginian anny finished 
the year at Manassas ; Lee remained in his difficult 
position, unable to do more than protect himself ; and 
the Federals continued their hold over North- West 
Virginia. 

For his conduct at Manassas, Jackson was rewarded 
with the commission of major-general He writes 
thus to his wife : — 

" It gives my heart an additional gratification to 
send a letter that has not travelled on our holy Sab- 
bath. I am very thankful to that good God, who 
withholds no good thing from me, (though so un- 
worthy and so ungrateful,) for making me a major- 
general of the provisional army of the Confederate 
States. 

**What I need is a more grateful heart to the 

Giver of every good and perfect gift Our 

hearts should overflow with gratitude to that God 
Who has blessed us so abundantly, and so over 
abundantly. Oh that my life could be more devoted 
to magnifying His holy name 1 " 

Eeceiving at this time an order assigning him 
under Johnston to the Valley District, a military 
jurisdiction embracing all the country between the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains, and consti- 
tuting in a measure an independent command, he 
handed the document to his pastor, who happened to 
be present, with the simple comment, " Such a degree 
of public confidence and respect as puts it in one's 
power to serve his country should be prized; but 
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apart trom that, promotion among men is only a 
temptation and a trouble. Had this communication 
not come as an order, I should have declined it, and 
continued in command of my brave old brigade." 

To his wife: — 

** I trust that you will feel more gratitude to God, 
than pride or elation at my promotion. Continue to 
pray for me that I may live to glorify God more and 
more by serving Him and our country." 

As his brigade was ordered to remain with the 
army o{ the Potomac, it became necessary for him 
to leave them. The parting was most affecting. 
Eiding to their front, he greeted them with a few 
thrilling, earnest words, eulogising their services, 
their heroism, their endurance, and then, throwing 
the rein on the neck of his horse, and extending his 
arms, burst out into the following passionate fare- 
well : — 

" In the army of the Shenandoah you were the 
First Brigade ; in the army of the Potomac you were 
the First Brigade ; in the second corps of the army you 
are the First Brigade ; you are the First Brigade in the 
affections of your general, and I hope by your future 
deeds and bearing you will be handed down to pos- 
terity as the First Brigade in this our second war of 
independence. Farewell 1 " 

Deep ringing cheers from every* pent-up bosom 
followed him as he rode away, followed him from 
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hearts throbbiDg with love for him, followed him 
with a soldier's prayer to the scene of his new 
duties. 

His disinterestedness and single-hearted desire for 
the public good were made very conspicuous in con- 
nexion with his arrangements in assuming command 
at Winchester. 

Having been applied to by those most intimately 
associated with him, for appointments on his staff for 
mutual friends, he replied, — 

" My desire under the direction and blessing of our 
Heavenly Father is to get a staff specially qualified 
for their specific duties : and that will, under the 
blessing of the Most High, render the greatest pos- 
sible amount of service to their country." 

Consequently the applications failed. " Qualifica- 
tion," he said, " must be the first requisite ; and inas- 
much as the prosperity of the service, and even the 
fate of a battle, might depend on the fitness of a 
staff-officer for his post, I cannot gratify personal 
partialities at my country's expense." The habits 
into which he inquired most strictly were early 
rising and industry. ** If a person desires office in 
these times,'' he wrote to a friend, " the best thing 
for him to do is at once to pitch into service some- 
where, and work with such energy, zeal, and success, 
as to convince those around him that such are his 
merits, he must be advanced or the interest of the 
public service must suffer. My desire is to make merit 
the basis of my recommendations and selections." 
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So much for his integrity; — let a proof be 
added of his devoted self-denial. It was suggested 
that he should apply for a brief leave of absence. 
" I can t," he said, " as my attention is necessary in 
preparing my troops for hard fighting, should it be 
required ; and as my officers and soldiers are not per- 
mitted to visit their wives and families, I ought not 
to see mine. It might make the troops feel that they 
are badly treated, and that I consider my comfort 
more than theirs." 

The concluding paragraph shows how thoroughly 
he relied on God as giving His blessing through 
human industry, " Every officer and soldier, who is 
able to do duty, ought to be busily employed in mili- 
tary preparation by hard drilling, &c., in order that, 
through the blessing of God, we may be victorious in 
the battles which, in His all-wise providence, may 
await us.'* 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



THE VALLEY OF VIEGINIA. 



It was in October 1861 that he was appointed to the 
command in the Valley of Virginia, and set off for 
Winchester. His first act on his arrival was to call 
out the remaining militia of the three fragmentary 
brigades he found there, an appeal which was heartily 
responded to by the country round. 

The Great Valley extends through much of the 
States of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and crosses 
Maryland at its narrowest part. It is surrounded by 
a mountain fringe; the intervening district being 
fertile and picturesque in the extreme. Though 
called a valley, it comprises in its uneven surface 
many elevations only inferior in height to the Blue 
Eidge and great north mountains on its frontiers. 
Nor is it till the traveller climbs the terrible 
heights of either of these, that he sees how the hills 
and dales of the intermediate space melt into a varied 
plain, over which his eye roams uninterruptedly to 
the other. 

The frontier which Jackson was ordered to defend 
consisted of the whole line of the Potomac from 
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Harper's Ferry to its source in the Alleghany crest, 
and from that ridge to the place where Lee had 
been stationed after his ineffectual attempt on North- 
West Virginia. 

It was before he reached Winchester that he urged 
on the Grovernment the plan recently adverted to. 
Eager not to lose a moment in a matter deemed by 
him to be of such vital importance, he paused on his 
route to write to a friend in Eichmond, asking his aid 
to further his views. -The command of Lee had been 
subdivided under Generals Loring, Johnson, and him- 
self. The forces of the two former he urged should 
be sent to him, inasmuch as the districts in which 
they were located were unavailable for Federal ag- 
gression, while if no effort was made by the Con- 
federates to reclaim North- West Virginia, all that 
district would be for ever lost to the patriotic cause. 

His representations so fer succeeded, that his own 
brigade, with the Pendleton battery, was sent out to 
him towards the close . of the year, followed very 
shortly by other reinforcements ; so that at the 
end of December he found himself at the head of 
eleven thousand men. But the delay had proved most 
prejudicial to his hopes. Moreover, his complement of 
men was still deficient, inasmuch aj3 Greneral John- 
son's force from the Alleghany, which he had ap- 
plied for to be sent to him, or directed to join him at 
Komney, had not been permitted to do so. 

There were other difficidties, too, which embar- 
rassed him at this time. Bonoiney was occupied by 
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six thousand men, and William's Fort and neighbour- 
ing points by as many more. Beyond Harper's Ferry, 
Banks was organising twenty-six thousand for invad- 
ing the valley. While before the arrival of Loring's 
detachment Jackson had to face a body of forty thou- 
sand with four thousand. 

But with him, the greater the difficulty the greater 
the boldness with which it was encountered. Romney, 
he argued, must be held, or Winchester would be 
untenable. So he resolved to assaU the Federal 
General Kelly there, so as to secure that side of his 
district, preparatory to an^ expedition to the north- 
west, or an encounter with Banks. He knew that 
the former part of his scheme was hazardous in the 
extreme ; that with fifteen thousand men he would 
have been exposed to the endless masses of the 
North ; that his sole chance of success lay in the 
willingness of the people to confide in him — a specu- 
lation at the best — or to render him material support ; 
yet he would most unquestionably have undertaken 
the expedition with his customary ardour and resolve 
had not circumstances, beyond his control, interfered 
to prevent him. 

A touchingly interesting character appears at this 
crisis. Serving with the cavalry under his command 
he found an officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Turner Ashby, 
to whom he was immediately drawn by sympathy, 
aad whom he advanced to the highest rank in his 
detachment. In station answering to an English 
country gentleman, this officer, ha^ abandoned hk 
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home and pleasures at the outbreak of the war, and 
placed his time and services at the disposal of his 
country. A brother of his, Captain Eichard Ashby, 
had fallen in an affray with Federal cavalry ; been 
murdered, it was said, almost before his eyes. Bid- 
ing up just after the fatal wounds had been inflicted, 
he knelt beside him, and, like another Hannibal, raised 
his sword to heaven, and consecrated himself and all 
he had to vengeance and the Confederate cause. His 
life he regarded from that hour as doomed to be 
sacrificed in the war. He was no longer his own ; 
he bore about him a charmed existence, dashing 
recklessly into the most perilous positions, and scat- 
tering dismay among the enemy's rankig wherever he 
went ; the cry of " Ashby ! " being sufficient to put an 
end to all thought of resistance. To Jackson he was 
invaluable ; keeping strictest guard on the outposts 
of his army, detecting every peril as it threatened, 
every advantage as it presented itself, and, in the 
daily returns which he made, furnishing information 
which was felt by every one to be thoroughly accu- 
rate. 

About this time an important engineering opera- 
tion was undertaken, consisting of the interruption 
of the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal. The object of 
Jackson in contriving this measure was to cut off the 
communication with the North which this canal was 
the means of affording. The carrying out the work 
was accompanied, as may be supposed, by many dif- 
ficulties; To accomplish it, one of a series of .dams, 
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thrown across the channel of the Potomac, to raise 
the streams to the same level, had to be destroyed. 
It was built on a sharp curve of the rivers north of 
Martinsburg, and, in the carrying out of the scheme, 
the whole of this curve required to be defended. 
The old brigade were posted behind a hill close to 
the spot, with guns mounted in front of them. A 
guard of riflemen occupied a mill hard by, and, with 
this protection, the working party commenced opera- 
tions. Through inconceivable hardships and suffer- 
ings, occasioned by having to stand waist-deep in 
water as they worked, in the terrible winter months, 
did this devoted company carry out their task. 

Jackson's next undertaking was to drive the 
Federals from the western part of the district. Bath, 
Hancock, and Komney were all in their occupation. 
He resolved to attack each, in the order given, cross- 
ing the Potomac in the course of his route. The 
trials of the consequent march were heavy, and; though 
the majority bore them with quiet heroism, there 
were some who deserted the ranks and returned to 
Winchester. Still, with the indomitable purpose that 
characterized him, he persevered, and met the enemy's 
outposts on the third day, a few miles from Bath. 
At his approach the Federals retired, and, without 
any impediment being offered to his progress, he 
entered the town ; but only to find it evacuated, and 
its late occupants in full retreat. Mortified at this 
unlooked-for result of the somewhat dilatory march 
of a section of his troops, he divided his men into 
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three companies, and sent each by different ways in 
search of the Federals. 

The first, headed by himself, speedily overtook 
them and drove them with some loss into Hancock. 
The second came up with a considerable detachment 
near Sir John's Bun ; but failing to improve their 
advantage, allowed them to escape and join their 
comrades at Hancock. The third had a more active 
time of it, discovering a jJortion of the fugitives near 
Capon Bridge, and inflicting on them considerable 
loss. The next day, reinforced by Loring, they de- 
stroyed the railway and telegraph communication 
between the commander at Romney and General 
Banks, thus preventing them from acting in concert. 

In this campaign, he speaks very strongly of the 
policy of the Federal generals. **I do not feel at 
liberty to close this report," he says, " without al- 
luding to the conduct of the reprobate Federal com- 
manders, who, in Hampshire county, have not only 
burned valuable mill property, but many private 
houses. Their track, from Eomney to Hanging Bock, 
a distance of fifteen miles, was one of desolation," 

The decisive measures which he adopted at this 
crisis in reference to the Federal occupation of Han- 
cock, Bomney, and Bath, together with other enter- 
prises which followed, procured him in some quarters 
a reputation for courage indeed, but rather desperate 
than judicious. An admirable soldier he was held to 
be, but a bad leader. A man thoroughly to be relied 
OR to act under a wise general, but unfit himself for 
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an independent command. His winter march to 
Bath was regarded as cruel, while there were not 
wanting some who said that he showed undue favour 
to his own brigade. On the other hand, it might be 
urged that the delay which postponed the march to 
the winter arose through no fault of his ; and that 
every possible care had been taken by him to antici- 
pate and meet the requirements of the men. As to 
the charge of partiaUty, it could be best met by men- 
tioning that at the time at which, according to the 
report, the brigade were comfortably housed in 
Romney, they were actually under canvas three 
miles below Winchester. Much of this prejudice 
against him doubtless arose from the strictness of 
his reserve, and the rigour of his discipline. He saw 
a long way into the future, and could calculate 
measures in succession to an extent entirely beyond 
the reach of those about him. Hence his plans, 
undertaken with reference to these numerous but 
unexplained calculations, wore an air of mystery, and 
appeared rather to be the wild flights of impulse, than 
the deliberate action of a thoughtful and intelligent 
judgment 

Be this as it may, matters soon reached a crisis. An 
order given by the War Secretary without consulta- 
tion either with Johnston or himself, and, therefore, 
showing, as he thought, a want of respect for, and 
confidence in, his authority, roused his displeasure. 
He replied to it by forwarding at once what was 
equivalent to his resignation. 
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It was received, we find, with grief and dismay. 
The hubbub of protest drowned the voices of his 
detractors, and the Governor of Virginia, in the name 
of the State, withdrew it from the files of the War 
Department, requesting that no action might be taken 
upon it till he had been further consulted. Much 
beset, and holding out for a long time, Jackson yielded 
at last to the pressure of his numerous petitioners, and 
consented to resume the duties he had resigned. 
The one result of his action in this matter was that 
it checked an apparent tendency on the part of 
officials at home to interfere, by despatches from their 
desks, with the proceedings of generals abroad. It 
would seem that the War Secretary had acted under 
the influence of certain subordinate officers betraying 
a very insubordinate spirit. Such a course, had it 
become a precedent, would have afiected most un- 
favourably the prospects of the army. 

The obnoxious order had been to the effect that 
the detachments under General Loring should eva- 
cuate Romney. Its inexpediency was soon made 
manifest, as the Federals at once reoccupied the 
deserted town. Advantageous positions round were 
rapidly secured, and the whole valley of the South 
Branch was thrown open to them ; while Winchester 
itself was liable to an attack from four separate 
quarters. 

Thus, embarrassed by the most serious difficulties, 
his force diminished by the dianissal of General 
Loring to a distant field of operations, threatened by 
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two separate armies of twelve thousand and thiriy-six 
thousand respectively, he still held his own. De- 
clining to fortify his position, lest his fortifications 
should fall into the hands of the enemy, he made 
every preparation for bold resistance or safe retreat. 
His reputation grew as his powers of command were 
developed ; and men felt that in that silent, resolute 
commander, who could hear nothing of difficulty, and 
lived for God and duty, the South had its most 
devoted friend, and the North its most formidable 
foe. 



CHAPTEK IX. 



THE CONFLICT DEEPENS. 



To the straggle of 1862, the engagements of the pre- 
vious year had been but skirmishes. Up to this 
time the conflict had been carried on in many separate 
quarters : it now became more concentrated. 

The great point to observe in a biography like the 
present is the connexion, if any, between its hero and 
the main fortune of the war. By many Jackson has 
been esteemed a species of guerilla general, thinking 
at random, and succeeding by good luck. It can be 
shown, however, that his plans were most carefully 
premeditated and sagaciously carried out. 

We are now at the commencement of that cam- 
paign in the Valley of Virginia, with which his name 
will be for ever identified. The Federalists at this 
time were firmly established on the coast of South 
Carolina at Beaufort, and of North Carolina at Fort 
Macon, Newberne, and Eoanoke Island. The army 
of M*Clellan occupied both branches of the Potomac. 
Opposed to him was General Johnston ; his right wing 
commanding the Potomac, his centre at Manassa's 
Junction, and his left under Jackson at Winchester. 
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Meanwhile, the point towards which all the Federal 
energies were converging was Richmond. Their 
policy was to drive back, if possible, the left wing of 
the Confederate army at Winchester, to overpower 
the right wing at Evansport, and to expel Johnston 
from Manassas. These measures succeeding, the vie* 
torious forces were to collect behind Manassa's Junc- 
tion ; or else join another and stronger detachment 
at Staunton — one of the most valuable strategic points 
in Central Virginia, as the counties to which it was 
the key were the granary of the commonwealth. It 
was for this reason that Jackson so stoutly main* 
tained the necessity of holding the Valley; its re- 
sources pointing it out as the real '^antage ground, 
to abandon which would be to forfeit all hope of ulti- 
mate success. 

In view of his own position and that of the Federals, 
a movement of some kind had become necessary, 
and it was now a question with Jackson, and a 
matter for conference with his commanding officer, 
whether he should proceed towards the mouth of the 
Eastern Valley, or in the direction of Staunton. 
Johnston advised the former course, but he himself 
inclined to the latter. He was suffered to act upon 
his own judgment, and made careful preparations for 
his retreat by sending his sick and stores on in advance 
to Mount Jackson, forty-five miles from Winchester. 

Writing to a friend in the Confederate Congress 
about this time, he says, speaking of the Valley of 
Virginia : — 
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" What* I desire is to hold the country, as far as 
practicable, until we are in a position to advance ; 
and then, with God's blessing, let us make thorough 
work of it. But let us start right 

" I am delighted to hear you say Virginia is re- 
solved to consecrate all her resources, if necessary, to 
the defence of herself. Now we may look for war in 
earnest. 

**Touask me for a letter respecting the Valley. 
I am well satisfied that you can say much more about 
it than I can, and in much more forcible terms. I 
have only to say this, that if this valley is lost, Vir- 
ginia is lost." 

An illustration of his courage and promptitude in 
seizing an opportunity, when it was in his power to 
do so, occurred at this time, though the project, not 
meeting with support, fell to the ground. 

It was on the eve of his departure from Winches- 
ter. He had removed his invalids and supplies, as 
has been already stated, and went to pass the even- 
ing with the family at whose board he was frequently 
present. He entered the room in full regimentals, 
with an air of unusual cheerfulness, strongly con- 
trasted with the gloom around him arising from the 
prospect of his departure on the morrow. Having 
joined, as was his habit, in the accustomed family de- 
votions, he rose to take his leave, gaily remarking 
that he hoped to drive with them the next day. He 
had scarcely been away an hour when he returned 
suddenly, rang violently at the bell, and, learning that 
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the family had retired, and that the master of the 
house was absent, left a request that he would repair 
to his quarters on his return. His friend hastened 
to his office as soon as he got the message, and found 
him as depressed as he had before been animated. 
Jackson then explained that he had meditated a night 
attack on General Banks ; that, knowing the weakness 
of that section of the Federal force, and the dis- 
couraging belief they entertained of the valour and 
enthusiasm of the Confederates, he felt confident, if 
he could but attack him before he was able to effect 
a junction with General Shields, the result would be 
his utter repulse. But, on consulting his officers, he 
found them to a man opposed to his scheme, and 
hence, though with much reluctance, he was com- 
pelled to abandon Winchester and his night attack 
together. 

He returned with his friend, and bade the famUy a 
sorrowful farewell, telling them to hope for a better 
day, when it might please God to send them deliver- 
ance through his instrumentality. The next morn- 
ing they left, and the Federals under "General Banks 
entered the town. 

Arrived at Mount Jackson, he received a de- 
spatch from his commanding officer, representing the 
necessity for detaining the Federals in the Valley, 
and preventing them from being reinforced by 
M^CleUan ; and urging him to return as near to them 
as possible, and maintain as threatening an attitude 
as his position warranted. Thus instructed, he 
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marched to Strasbourg, while Ashby, in advance, 
drove the enemy's outposts into Winchester. So 
audacious was his pursuit, indeed, that his scouts 
actually entered the town and communicated privately 
with the citizens. The information he thus obtained 
and communicated as to the strength of the Federals 
induced Jackson to push forward his whole forcei 
But he was too late ; such vigorous measures had 
been adopted on the other side, that when he reached 
Barton s mills, about five miles from Winchester, 
he found Ashby hard pressed, and vast forces in -the 
field against him. 

It happened to be Sunday, and if ever there was a 
man who remembered the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, that man was Jackson. But the present was a 
crisis of cruel urgency. He at once determined t^o 
attack the enemy, and secure, if not a decided victory, 
a safe retreat, before other Federal forces should 
arrive, and so increase the hazard of his position. 

His arrangements being completed, the engage- 
ment commenced. As regiment after regiment came 
up to the conflict, Jackson was at their head with his 
sword aloft, and ringing cheers and eye of fire, leading 
them splendidly on. The details of the battle show 
that it was fought with conspicuous heroism, though 
it is not difficult to decide where to assign the 
victory. If the Confederate returns, however, are 
to be relied upon, they were outnumbered greatly 
by their opponents, being two thousand seven hun- 
dred to eleven thousand. 
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This battle of Kemstown, as it was called, was 
the first in which Jackson had supreme command, 
and it was fought almost exclusively by Virginians, 
Its name lasted as illustrious to the end of the war, 
nneclipsed by others scarcely less glorious. 

But it was in his after-care of his wounded that 
the real character of this brave soldier shines out. 
He had ordered the necessary means of transport 
from the people round. " That requires time," said 
the surgeon ; " can you stay and protect us ? '* 
" Make yourself perfectly easy about that/' was his 
characteristic answer ; " this army stays here till the 
last wounded man is removed." And he was as good 
as his word, remaining till all had been satisfactorily 
settled, and then retiring to Woodstock. Thus ac- 
complishing a march of seventy-five miles, and fight- 
ing a pitched battle within three days. 

There was one untoward incident in connexion with 
that well-fought field : it was his somewhat severe 
animadversion on the conduct of General Garnett, at 
the head of the Stonewall Brigade. He maintained 
that it was his summary retreat that gave the Federals 
the victory. On the other hand, Garnett rejoined 
that he did not withdraw his troops till their ammu- 
nition was expended — not a moment too soon to save 
them fronj destruction. His gallantry on the field 
was admitted by all, and his career ended gloriously 
in the after-sacrifice of his life at Gettysburg. 

Just after the battle of Kemstown Jackson wrote : 

" Our God was my shield. His protecting care is 
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an additional cauise for gratitude. I trust you and 
all I have in the hands of an ever kind Providence, 
knowing that aU things work together for the good of 
His people. So live that your sufferings may be 
sanctified to you, remembering that * our light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a moment, work out for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.' .... 

'' Our gallant little army is increasing in numbers, 
andmy prayer is thatit maybe an army o/^ Iwing 
God, as well as of its country." 

And in reference to the circumstance that the en- 
gagement was fought on a Sunday, he says — " Tester- 
day was a lovely Sabbath day ; though I had not the 
privilege of hearing the Word of Life, yet it felt like 
a holy time of rest, beautiful, serene, and lovely. 
All it wanted was the church-bell and God's service 
in the sanctuary to make it complete." 

His biographer institutes a touching parallel be- 
tween Jackson's case and that of the great Hebrew 
warrior. " My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for 
the courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh, 
crieth out for the living God." 

He was not, however, to escape criticism for his 
Sunday work. To a critic he writes : — 

" You appear greatly concerned about my attacking 
on Sunday. I was too ; but I felt it my duty, in 
consideration of the ruinous effects that might result 
from postponing the battle until the next morning. 
So far as I can see, my course was a wise one : the best 
that I could follow under the circumstances, though 
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very distastefnl to my feelings; I hope and pray 
to our Heavenly Father that I may never again be 
circumstanced as on that day. I believed that, so 
far as our troops were concerned, necessity and mercy 
both called for the battle." 

For his conduct at Kernstown, he received the 
thanks of the Confederate Congress, " for his gallant 
and meritorious services in a successful engagement 
with a greatly superior force of the enemy." 

But Kernstown was only the precursot of a more 
brilliant and favourable conflict. For some weeks 
after the former battle, Jackson continued to occupy 
Reede's Hill-^a position, with his strong artillery, 
impregnable in front. Meanwhile, M*Clellan threat- 
ened Eichmond from Fortress Monroe, and, by his 
movements, prevented his adversary from effecting a 
junction with any other Confederate forces. 

Added to this, with the advance of spring, the 
fords of the North Fork of Shenandoah were becoming 
practicable, and Jackson's position was thus consider- 
ably imperilled. Seeing this, he commenced a retreat 
towards Harrisonburg, and posted himself eventually 
at the gorge of Swift Eun Gap, in the Blue Eidge. 
There he was enabled to threaten the Federal rear 
should they attempt a march to Staunton, and thus 
prevent the carrying out, on their part, of a manoeuvre 
he had confidently anticipated. 

About this time an incident occurred, which, as it 
shows his energetic promptitude, deserves mention 
An insurrectionary movement had arisen among the 
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peasantry in the valleys of the Blue Kidge mountain, 
and a few iseore of them assembled in one of their 
fastnesses and prepared to resist the conscription. 
Jackson at once detected and dispersed them, cap- 
turing the ringleaders. 

He was a great admirer of Lee. On the appoint- 
ment of the latter to the command-in-chief of the 
army, he turned to a lady in whose house he happened 
to be at the moment that he received the intelligence, 
and, referring to an often expressed desire for further 
reinforcements, said — ** Well, madam, I am reinforced 
at last." Lee's judgment and sagacity he held to be 
equivalent to new forces. 

It now became a question what was to be the next 
move from Harrisonburg ; where he was mounting 
guard, so to speak, over Staunton and Banks. Three 
courses were discussed between him and the com- 
mander-fn-chief ; the latter leaving the decision 
finally to his discretion — ^a fact which is recorded as 
showing, in addition to a similar instance already 
mentioned, that Jackson knew something of i^ategy, 
and was not altogether a haphazard general. 

Li accordance with the movement he resolved upon, 
he left Harrisonburg to march towards Staunton; 
effecting his purpose, however, in such a manner as 
to keep Banks in total ignorance of his proceedings. 
His object was to reach his destination by such a 
course as should not be so circuitous as to consume 
too much time, nor yet so direct as to attract the 
attention of the Federal general The route he 
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selected involved three marches along roads rendered 
all but impassable by heavy rains; but so thoroughly 
did he succeed in disguising his intentions from 
friend as well as foe, that none but his chief engineer 
knew in what direction he was moving. 

The journey and its experiences served admirably 
to develop his ungrudging participation in the hard- 
ships of his men. Allusion has already been made to 
the condition of the roads — rivulets had become 
rivers, and forest valleys, lakes. A few trucks suf- 
ficed to plough up the subsoil so effectually as to 
render it well-nigh impossible for the troops to follow. 
Yet on through mud and water they pushed their 
weary way, in perfect order and discipline, cheering 
lustily as their general passed along their ranks. 
Each detachment was preceded by pioneers, whose 
toil was excessive in the repair of the roads. Whole 
road-beds, we are told, of stones and brushwood sank 
into the quicksands, to be succeeded by new layers, 
imposed by indomitable labour. In this Herculean 
task, Jackson and his staff worked with the energy of 
the stoutest and humblest ; and the uniform of the 
general commanding was bespattered with mud, ac- 
quired in the execution of his vohmtary and generous 
task. For a day and a half along sixteen miles of 
this nature of country they had to march, till they 
happily reached the mountain sides, and a stony un- 
impressible soil 

It was on a Saturday night that they halted at a 
place called Whitehall. The nezt day, with its hours 
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of sacred rest, rose with all the gladness and balmi- 
ness of spring. Jackson would thankfully have kept 
it holy, but he dared not. Johnston was hard pressed 
near Staunton ; duty called him ; his ease, as ever, 
must be sacrificed ; he again ordered the march. 
Mikoy, the Federal general, was within ten miles 
of the town, calculating on effecting a junction with 
his brethren at Harrisonburg. At this crisis Jack- 
son reached Staunton on the Sunday evening, to the 
equal joy and wonder of the people, who had only 
heard of his having retired from Harrisonburg, no 
one knew whither. 

On the following Wednesday, in conjunction with 
Johnston, he advanced on the enemy. The first 
scratch occurred in the surprise of a Federal picket, 
which was nearly captured, and only escaped with a 
loss of men and horses. The Federals retired towards 
McDowell, followed the next day by the two Con- 
federate generals, ascending in their pursuit the ridge 
of the Bull Pasture mountain. 
' This elevation reveals on its summit a consider- 
able extent of table-land, or rather what would be 
called so were it not clustered with numerous hills, 
scarcely inferior themselves to mountains in their 
extent and ruggedness. It was here that Jackson 
and Johnston resolved to reconnoitre. At their feet 
was the town of McDowell, swarming with Federals, 
whose movements they narrowly scrutinized for some 
hours. It was not Jackson's intention to engage 
them on that day ; indeed, he calculated on their^ 
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being in entire ignorance of his having joined John- 
ston, in which case they would only be prepared for 
the six regiments under the command of that general 
Part of his troops, too, including the Stonewall 
Brigade, had still to arrive. " Thank you, not yet," 
he said to certain artillery officers who proposed to 
bring guns anywhere and everywhere for an immedi- 
ate attack. " Perhaps Providence may open a way 
for you towards Monterey." 

Meanwhile the Federal Milroy was neither idle nor 
off his guard. Well knowing that to suffer the Con- 
federates to crown those hills with artillery (a man- 
oeuvre then in preparation by Jackson's orders) would 
be fatal to his troops, he resolved to take the initi- 
ative and seek to drive them from their position. 

How little this was expected by his opponents may 
be inferred from the circumstances that Jackson had 
dismissed all his staff but two to the repose of their 
quarters. Moreover, the afternoon was far advanced 
before the attack commenced. It was rapid and 
brilliant, as also was the resistance made to it The 
Confederate forces crowned the hills, every attempt 
to drive them from their favourable position proving 
abortive. Jackson, with singular thoughtfulness, and 
with that foresight and calculation of chances for 
which he was so remarkable, forbade the use of 
artillery, the approaches by which it would have had 
to be brought being so arduous that its rapid re- 
moval in case of defeat would have been impossible. 

For four hours the battle raged with ever increasing 

I 
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vigour, till the darkness arrested it. Jackson re- 
mained on the field till the last sufferer had been re- 
moved, and then, worn out by his exertions, reached 
his quarters at one a.m. To his servant who brought 
him some food, (he had had none since the morning,) 
he said, " Not that, but sleep." The next morning 
found him in the saddle after a few hours' refreshing 
slumber, looking down on McDowell. Byron says of 
Xerxes, reviewing his troops on the morning of 
Marathon — 

" He counted them at break of day, 
But when the sun set where were they ? " 

With a few slight alterations, and the time reversed, 
Jackson shared the experience of the Persian mon- 
arch. He had watched the long line of Federal 
watch-fires the night before. This morning he gazed 
eagerly down on M'Dowell ; the warriors had fled ; 
the valley was untenanted. 

" Grod blessed our arms with victory at McDowell 
yesterday," was his entire history of the engagement 
in an official despatch. 

He now addressed himself to the pursuit of Milroy , 
and came so close upon them by the Saturday, that 
collision appeared inuninent. Again came up for 
decision the question whether he should rest or push 
on the following day, Sunday. Rightly assuming, 
however, that no scruples would deter Milroy from 
Sabbath flight, he abandoned all hesitation as to Sab- 
bath pursuit 

The Federals embarrasssed him by igniting the 
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forests on their route, and so enveloping their rear in 
clouds of smoke. However, he succeeded in driving 
them before him to Franklin, where darkness and 
fog combined to check his progress. 

His general order on the occasion of the success 
just detailed is eminently characteristic — " Soldiers 
of the Army of the Valley and North- West, I con- 
gratulate you on your recent victory at McDowell. I 
request you to unite with me this morning in thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for having thus crowned 
your arms with success ; and in praying that He will 
continue to lead you on from victory to victory, until 
your independence shall be established ; and make us 
a people whose God is the Lord." 

Under a genial sun they assembled to sing the 
praises of the great Deliverer. It was not the roar of 
cannon but a voice * as the sound of many waters' that 
broke the stillness of the valley, and called forth the 
echoes of the mountains, as hallelujah and hosannah 
alternated in their hymn of thanksgiving. 

The Friday following had been appointed as a day 
of general humiliation and prayer for people and 
armies by the Confederate Government. This was 
observed by Jackson's troops at the Lebanon Springs ; 
on Saturday their march was ended in " the beautiful 
region of Mossy Creek," where, no emergency inter- 
fering, they were allowed to spend a Sabbath of 
repose. 

He was a gentle-hearted Christian, but the sternest 
of iron warriors. While his forces were at M*DoweU 
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a small section of them who had volunteered for a 
twelvemonth, deeming that the conscription was 
unjust in their case, laid down their arms — their year 
having expired — and demanded their discharge. 
Jackson, hearing of this from their commanding 
officer, fired with indignation — " Why report it to 
me?" he exclaimed; "it is mutiny, and you know 
how to deal with mutiny." Ordering the men to be 
instantly paraded, he proposed to them the alternative 
of submission or instant death. Of course they chose 
the former, submitting thoroughly during all their 
after-service. He was never called upon from that 
time to deal with any organised insubordination. 



CHAPTER X. 



PURSUIT TO WINCHESTER. 



The period which had now arrived was critical for 
Richmond: the movements of the Confederate Go- 
vernment indicating a purpose of abandoning it to the 
Federals. Meanwhile, Virginia was resolute in her 
protest, and her General Assembly delegated a com- 
mittee to represent their wishes to the President. 
They were courteously but discouragingly received ; 
being assured that the desertion of the capital did not 
imply by any means the desertion of the entire State. 
Meanwhile, events occurred which altered the policy 
of the Government, determining them to defend Rich- 
mond with earnest vigour. 

Jackson 8 share in the execution of this purpose was 
speedily assigned ; he was to keep a constant check 
on General Banks, so as to prevent him from combining 
with other forces for purposes of attack. He still 
held to the belief that the object of the Federal com- 
mander was to occupy Staunton, and command the 
central railroad, and directed his measures accord- 
ingly ; confidently anticipating an engagement with 
hm in the Valley. Two fire-brigades were sent to rein- 
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force him, but before they could effect a union with 
his troops they were ordered back to Eichmond, to 
defend the approaches on the side of Fredericksburg. 
To increase his difficulties, he was all but deprived 
of the assistance of Ewell. That general had received 
orders to move at once from Swift Eun Gap towards 
Gordonsville, at the very moment that Jackson 
was counting on his aid for an attack on Banks. 
Eiding express night and day, without an escort, he 
met Jackson on Sunday at Mossy Creek, and com- 
municated to him the instructions he had received. 
Jackson's reply to this disappointing intelligence was 
eminently illustrative of his loyalty and submission. 
His advance, in the hope of a satisfactory encounter, 
had cost him unheard-of sacrifices, but he submitted 
without a murmur. "Then Providence denies me 
the privilege," he said, " of striking a decisive blow 
for my country ; and I must be satisfied with the 
humbler task of hiding my little army about these 
mountains to watch a superior force." His unselfish- 
ness deeply affected his brother general, who re- 
plied that, as he was his superior officer, if he would 
authorise his joining him, he was prepared to do so. 
Jackson at once assented and arranged that the 
junction should be accompUshed at Newmarket, near 
Haxrisonburg. 

In pursuance of their plans, Jackson left Mossy 
Creek on Monday, May 19, and reached Newmarket 
by two marches. His army now consisted of sixteen 
thousand men, and forty field-guns ; and his object 
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was to draw out the Federal commander from his 
entrenched position. In this he entirely succeeded. 
Banks, eager to save his communications from being 
cut off, issued from his fortifications, and the Federals 
were suddenly surprised by the presence of a hostile 
army in their rear. Thus overtaken, they took up a 
commanding position on the side next to Winchester, 
overlooking the approach of the Confederates from 
the opposite quarter. Being speedily dislodged, 
however, Jackson seized on their position and beheld 
the spectacle of the enemy's camp enveloped in flames ; 
their infantry, under the cover of the smoke, march- 
ing up the road from the opposite bank, in full view. 
" Oh, what an opportunity for artillery ! " he exclaimed. 
" Oh, that my guns were here ! " and turning sharply 
round to the only aide-de-camp at hand, bade him 
" Order up at once every rifled gun and every brigade 
in the army." Too late, however ; the Federals had 
passed the ridge, and the only thing then to be done 
was to pursue them without delay. 

Nor did they escape in peace. At this critical 
moment. Colonel Flournoy appeared with his detach- 
ment on the Winchester Eoad to join in the chase. 
The Federals were overtaken near the little hamlet of 
Cedarville, and stood at bay. Jackson, with a voice 
admitting of no dispute, at once ordered the attack. 
The result was the killing or capturing of nearly the 
whole of the force. Thus, with two hundred and 
fifty men, a body four times their strength was utterly 
routed. The decision and promptitude of the Con- 
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federate general won tliis brilliant success. He knew 
at what moment to strike, and with him this sufficed 
to secure his doing so effectually. 

Not that he assumed the credit of the dashing 
enterprise. " Never in all my experience of warfare 
have I seen a cavalry charge executed with such 
efficiency and gallantry/' were his words of commen- 
dation, and he was not one to deal in indiscriminate 
praise. 

Ewell's skirmishers had now penetrated within 
four miles of Winchester, and the whole Confederate 
army commanded Banks's communications. That 
general had but three courses open to him, either 
to retreat to the Potomac, or to defend himself at 
Strasbourg; or else to seek a refuge towards Manassa's 
Junction. But Jackson was more than his match. 
He resolved to move the main body of his army 
neither to Strasbourg nor to Winchester, but to 
Middletown, a village on the Winchester Eoad, about 
thirteen miles distant from the town: convinced 
that the opportunity would be afforded him of striking 
the retreating army on the march. A body of Fede- 
ral cavalry which intercepted their progress was 
speedily routed, and when the village of Middletown 
appeared in view, the highway was seen to be crowded 
with the Federal troops. They were instantly as- 
sailed. Ashby, darting down into their midst, cut a 
path right through them, and intercepted their ad- 
vance. Their discomfiture was rapidly accomplished. 

Meanwhile, the Federal artillery, which had been 
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cut off from the main body, came upon the scene, 
and began shelling the village from the direction of 
Strasbourg. Jackson, concluding that their object was 
to effect a retreat, by this means, through his forces, 
advanced, with a few guns, to meet them : again with 
entire success ; — ^the detached force fled westwards, 
either joining General Fremont, or escaping to the 
Potomac. 

The next move was to Winchester, where his per- 
fect knowledge of the ground suggested the fear that 
the Federals would occupy the hills to the south- 
west of the town, and command his approaches. He 
therefore chose the night for pressing upon them, 
hoping in the darkness and with his superior ac- 
quaintance with the neighbourhood to secure the 
coveted vantage-ground. The night was calm and 
dark, and Jackson at the head of his troops rode re- 
solutely on. Again and again they were surprised 
by fire from ambuscades, when suddenly it ap- 
peared dancing along the top of the wall under which 
they were marching, accompanied by the incessant 
ci*acks of a fierce musketry discharge. "Charge 
them, charge them ! " cried the general, but his escort, 
wavering for a moment, swept past him, and left him 
alone with his staff in the middle of the road. 
Happily their cowardice was shared by the enemy, or 
the result might have been eminently disastrous. 
His indignation^ knew no bounds. ** Shameful," he 
exclaimed. "Did you see any body struck, sir? 
Surely they need not have run at least till they were 
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hurt." Skirmishers were now thrown off right and 
left to prevent similar surprises, but not before an- 
other attack of the same description had been made, 
the Confederate cavalry retiring precipitately from 
the terrible fire, carrying the general and his staff in 
their hasty retreat, and actually riding down several 
cannoneers who had been brought up for their sup- 
port. 

Here Jackson paused, and commanding the skir- 
mishers to keep a vigilant look out, as they were close 
upon Winchester, ordered the forces to halt and lie 
down on the roadside for an hour's sleep — an indul- 
gence which, with his usual abnegation, he denied 
himself; standing sentry at the head of the column, 
without a cloak to protect him from the chilling 
dews, and listening eagerly for any sound that might 
betoken danger. The halt over, he gave the word 
to advance, and with the heights of Winchester be- 
fore him, the Confederates advanced to the attack. 

His anticipations that the enemy would seize on 
the hills to the south-west of the town were, by some 
strange omission of theirs, not destined to be realised. 
He found only a line of skirmishers occupying them, 
the main body having been disposed on the high 
grounds to the south and south-west. The bright 
May morning woke to the sound of a fierce cannon- 
ade. Jackson rode to the very crest of the hill amid 
a perfect shower of balls, and reconnoitred the whole 
position. His own artillery had been placed in a 
commanding position, so favourable indeed that he 
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could, not but conclude that an attempt would be 
made by the Federals to dislodge it, and occupy the 
post. The battle had now begun in earnest. Rid- 
ing up to Colonel Neff, who was supporting Carpen- 
ter's battery, he said, " Colonel, where is your regiment 
posted?" "Here, sir," was the reply. *'I expect 
the enemy," he rejoined, " to bring artillery to the hill, 
and they must not do it. Do you hear me, sir ? 
They mttst not do it" It was the echo of the old 
resolve with which he had said that he could master 
a dead language, if he chose, at any age and under 
any disadvantages. 

" Keep a good look out," he added, " and your men 
well in hand, and if they attempt to come, charge 
them with the bayonet, and seize their guns. Clamp 
them, sir, on the spot." When Jackson gave such an 
order in such a voice, he was not a man to be trifled 
with. 

The situation had now become critical, and the 
moment had arrived for striking a decisive blow. 
Again cautiously mounting the eminence from which 
he had previously reconnoitred the Federal host, and 
peering over its summit, he took in at a glance the 
position and its requirements. Bounding on to the 
crest of the hill, he raised the thrilling war-cry,* " For- 
ward after the enemy ! " The spectacle before him 
was indeed triumphant. To the east Ewell's brigade 
came thundering on, under clouds of smoke from their 
voUeys of musketry. On the west was Taylor's de- 
tachment sweeping up the hills from the other side 
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with irresistible streogth. Still nearer was the Stone- 
wall Brigade, with the gallant 23(i Virginia ; while 
the enemy were breaking out from their entrench- 
ments in hopeless confusion. Pursuers and pursued 
crowded the town in mingled masses. Jackson him- 
self, throbbing with tumultuous enthusiasm, gal- 
loped to the front and urged the animated chase. 
The citizens flooded the streets on every side, hailing 
their deliverers, a few indeed, more free from excite- 
ment, though not from grateful emotion, stood aside, 
thoughtful in their joyousness, their faces bathed 
in tears. To complete the picture, two huge build- 
ings, fired by the Federals, were emitting volumes of 
smoke and flame, and threatening universal destruc- 
tion. But the pursuit over, the conflagration was 
rapidly got under, old men and delicate wgmen bring- 
ing water to aid in extinguishing it, even dragging 
out the Federal sick and wounded who had been 
abandoned by their comrades to the expected explo- 
sion. 4 

Turning into the open ground once more, the 
general beheld the adjoining fields darkened by a 
dense mass of fugitives. " Never was such a chance 
for cavalry ! " he exclaimed. " Oh, that my cavalry 
were here ! " and then, at the suggestion of an officer 
at his side, added — " Go back and order up the nearest 
batteries you find," following up this command with 
another eminently characteristic of his thoroughness 
and decision — " Order every battery and every brigade 
forward to the Potomac." 
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The absence of his cavalry greatly embarrassed 
him. He lamented it afterwards in his oflGLcial re- 
port. It would take up too mnqt space to account 
for it here : suffice it to say, that he was in no way 
answerable for it. 

After pursuing the enemy for a few miles with 
infantry and artillery, he found that the space between 
him and the Federals was rapidly increasing. His 
men were worn out with fatigue, so, ordering a halt, 
he encamped them in the pleasant groves of Camp 
Stevenson, three miles north of Winchester, while the 
cavalry, arriving at that moment, took up the chase, 
ending by driving the Federals across the Potomac. | 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Confederates 
luxuriated in their new repose. To the fierce din of 
battle succeeded a Sabbath stillness, amidst which 
the general rode slowly back into the town. Here, 
seeking quarters in the principal hotel, he declined 
all food, and throwing himself, booted and spurred, 
on a bed, was asleep in a moment. 

The next day was devoted to a religious rest, to 
recruit the troops and render grateful homage to the 
God of Battles. In his general order, Jackson thus 
'addressed his men : — 

" My chief duty to-day, and that of the army, is to 
recognise devoutly the hand of a protecting Pro- 
vidence in the brilliant successes of the last three 
days ; and to make the oblation of our thanks to God 
for His mercies to us and our country, in heartfelt 
acts of religious worship." 
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For this purpose, a general suspension of military 
exercises, as far as practicable, was commanded. 
The chaplains of -the regiments held divine service, 
the general attending. 

But though intent on affording his troops all need- 
ful rest, for he was ever a most considerate com- 
mander, Jackson was not the man to lose anything 
by inaction. Immediately after the battle of Win- 
chester, he despatched a messenger to Eichmond for 
orders. These were that he should press the enemy 
at Harper's Ferry, threaten an invasion of Maryland, 
and an attack upon Washington. After two days' 
halt, therefore, his army was again on the move in 
the direction of Charlestown, eight miles distant from 
Harper's Ferry; General Winder's brigade being 
again in advance. Arrived within five miles from 
Charlestown, Winder ascertained that the Federals 
held it strongly in possession. Though promised 
succours, he resolved to attack them without delay, 
and succeeded in driving them from their position 
with considerable loss. 

Meanwhile, other Federal movements were arrest- 
ing the attention of Jackson. On arriving at Win- 
chester, he ascertained that the approach of the 
enemy to Strasbourg was so imminent as to necessi- 
tate his reaching that place without delay, to avoid 
being cut off from his other detachments. In obe- 
dience to his orders the Stonewall brigade effected a 
most extraordinary march, accomplishing forty miles 
of it without halting for food. Arrived at Strasbourg, 
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they found Ewell face to face with Fremont, offering 
him battle. The latter, however, declined the chal- 
lenge, and withdrew into the gorge from which he 
had issued. Jackson, seeing how matters stood, 
resumed a deliberate retreat, seeking some position 
in the interior where he could confront his foes 
without danger to his flanks. 

His humanity to the vanquished at this time de- 
serves special mention. Finding a large hospital at 
Winchester filled with seven hundred Federal in- 
valids, he forbade the removal of any of their stores 
or medicines, m in istering to the sufferers with the 
tenderest assiduity. 

His official narrative of these brilliant achievements 
closed with the following : — 

'* Whilst I have had to speak of some of our troops 
in disparaging terms, it is my gratifying privilege to 
say of the main body of the army that its officers and 
men acted in a manner worthy of the great cause for 
which they were contending.'* 

To Mrs Jackson, he wrote as follows : — 

" Winchester, May 26, 1862. — ^An ever kind Pro- 
vidence blessed us with success at Fort Eoyal on 
Friday; between Strasbourg and Winchester on 
Saturday; and herewith a successful engagement 

yesterday Winchester was nearly frantic with 

joy. Our entrance into the town was one of the 
most stirring scenes of my life.'' 

A few days after, while threatening Harper's Ferry, 
he sent a messenger to the Confederate Government, 
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applying for reinforcements. " Tell them," he said, 
" that 1 have now but fifteen thousand effective men. 
If this present opening is to be improved as it should 
be, I must have forty thousand." 

But they were unable to comply with his request. 
His aid in the deliverance of Eichmond was to be 
effected in another way. He had calculated in ac- 
complishing it by effecting a diversion among the 
Federal troops. He was to gain his end by more 
direct means. 

In closing this eventful page in his history, we can 
scarcely refrain from referring to the qualities he ex- 
hibited. Foresight in calculating on the most unim- 
portant of the enemy's tactics, and ready judgment 
as to the means to be taken with reference to them. In 
conflict, the courage of a lion, with a stern regardless- 
ness of personal risk. In command, such energetic 
promptitude and force of will as carried everything be- 
fore it. In victory, an eagerness to divert all praise 
from himself to those who fought under him. Towards 
friend and foe, when the chances of war threw the 
latter disabled at his feet, the tender ministry of a 
thoughtful woman. In the endurance of hardship, a 
readiness not only to take his part, scorning the ex- 
ception his high rank might have obtained for him, — 
not only a repudiation of his personal comfort, at the 
expense of his officers and soldiers ; but more than 
this, as is witnessed by many a night-watch, sustained 
by himself alone, while his troops were bivouacking 
— a desire to transfer all possible burden from their 
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shoulders to his own. So deeply had he drunk into 
the spirit of his Divine Master, who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. Loving remem- 
brance of his wife and home in the midst of the stir 
of the campaign ; and, to crown all, rising sublimely 
over aU, and glorifying aU with its ever conspicuous 
light — a piety serene and sincere, humility unaffected 
by success, an unvarying repose in the tender mercy 
of his Heavenly Father, and a constant thanksgiving 
to 

" The God of war, from whom all glories are." 

Verily he was a Christian soldier ! . 



CHAPTER XL 



AN ANXIOUS CRISIS. 



The task now forced upon Jackson's attention was 
the rescue of his army from immediate danger by 
retreating up the Valley. So far he had carried 
out his schemes. McDowell had been thwarted 
in his designs upon Richmond ; Banks had been 
driven from Winchester; while the Federals could 
not free themselves from the apprehension of a pos- 
sible attack upon Washington, Such was the re- 
spect his name inspired, that the President refused 
to listen to a proposition from M*Clellan, urging that 
McDowell should be allowed to join him in the in- 
vestment of Richmond, on the ground that if he did 
so Jackson might be down upon the Capitol at a 
moment's notice. Moreover, M*Clellan was ordered 
to bum the bridges by which his reinforcements 
should have joined him, lest the Confederates should 
use them to march upon Washington. 

Thus it was that Jackson's successes in the Valley 
saved Virginia and its capital. But more remains 
behind ; and it has yet to be shown how he extricated 
himself from a critical position, and assisted in secur- 
ing further triumph to his cause, near Richmond. 
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On resuming his retreat from Strasbourg, he be- 
came aware that Shields had been for nearly two days 
at Fort Koyal, and that, as circumstances seemed to 
indicate, he was moving upon his rear. But the 
Shenandoah lay between them, crossed in that part by 
the White House and Columbia Bridges. These he 
ordered at once to be burnt, knowing that the Fede- 
ral commander had no pontoon train, and therefore 
no means of overtaking him, as the stream was too 
swollen for any attempt at fording. Having taken 
this precaution, he pursued his retreat up the Valley 
slowly and deliberately, to avoid striking panic into 
his soldiery. 

Fremont having ascertained his movements, com- 
menced an active chase. On overtaking his rear, he 
succeeded in throwing them into some confusion by 
a simple stratagem, but was eventually repulsed by 
Colonel Munford, at the head of the 2d Eegiment. 
The issue of the day was triumph to the Confederates. 
An officer, recounting its events to Jackson at night, 
eulogized the stubborn resistance, and regretted the 
fall of so many of their brave enemies. " Shoot them 
all,'* was Jackson's reply. " I do not wish them to 
be brave." The language was bitterly harsh and un- 
generous, but it expressed his resolute conviction of 
the unrighteousness of the Federal cause. 

By the expedient of .burning a bridge behind him, 
Jackson managed to delay for a few days any further 
advance of Fremont ; who, however, overtook his rear- 
guard close to Harrisonburg. On this occasion. 
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Ashby rendered signal service; routing the detach- 
ment and capturing their colonel. 

But it was only their enemy's advance that they 
had thus driven back. Ewell and Ashby began now 
to concert the defeat of the main body. It was the 
last offering of the latter to the country he had so 
gallantly served. ** Charge, men I for God's sake, 
charge ! " pealed from his lips as he waved his sword 
in the air, when a bullet pierced his heart, and he fell 
dead on the field. 

But in the arms of victory : avenged by a terrible 
slaughter of the enemy's troops. His remains were 
carried to Port Kepublic for honourable burial. As 
he lay at rest, waiting for the grave, the door of the 
apartment opened, and Jackson entered alone. He 
had come to gaze on the remains of one who had 
served as a hero-brother at his side ; and to drink iu 
fresh ardour and self-sacrifice from the sight of his 
laurelled bier. He had come too, anticipating the 
not far-off time when he also should lie at rest, and 
be visited with kindred reverence. 

In a general order, published immediately after- 
wards, he gave utterance to his feelings of admira- 
tion, and spoke in no measured terms of the hero he 
had lost. Singularly enough, he eulogized in him 
the very qualities that were so conspicuous in him- 
self. 

On the 7th of June, Jackson was established at 
Port Kepublic, confounding the tactics of Fremont, 
as he had previously done in the case of Banks, at 
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the Swift Ban Gtip. A good road led from Port Be- 
public across the moantains into Albermarle, offering 
him a way of escape, should he be pressed, and a 
communication for provisions. The topography of 
the spot was as singular as it was grand. Before 
this road crossed the summit of the Blue Bidge, it 
passed into a narrow valley at its base, defended on 
either side by two projecting mountain arms, scarcely 
inferior to the centre peak itself. The only entrance 
to the valley was at this narrow opening, its upper 
edge being utterly unavailable for planting guns. 
Hence a handful of men could defend the pass with 
ease against a greatly superior host. 

But he had no idea of penetrating this fastness 
with his troops, while a chance remained for him out- 
side from the strategic errors of his opponents. Not 
one to lose sight of or sacrifice opportunities, he soon 
saw where his true policy lay. Fremont and Shields; 
acting upon the view that the best method of defeat- 
ing an inferior force was to surround it from different 
directions, had omitted to combine their troops below 
Strasbourg before the encounter. By the burning of 
the two bridges this union had been prevented at 
Newmarket. It now remained for them to discover 
by experience that an inferior force placed between 
the divided sections of a superior, must have the ad- 
vantage if it succeed in encountering each in a sepa- 
rate attack. 

The chance remained to Shields — ^the bridge at the 
mouth of the Elk Bun Valley. The other at Pr 
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Bepublic was in Jackson's possession. If lie coald 
cross this he could at any time, if he chose, join 
Fremont, from whom he was now separated by the 
unfordable Shenandoah. Aware at last of the im- 
portance to him of securing this way of access, he 
sent a detachment to see if it were standing. They 
arrived just a quarter of an hour before a small body 
of Confederate troops sent by Jackson to destroy it 
Of course they found it safe, but hearing that there 
were some of the Confederate stores to be had a few 
miles up, guarded only by a few soldiers, they dashed 
oS to capture them. Need it be added that the 
troopers did their duty, and that the Federals on 
their return found the structure a mass of flames. 
Jackson had now gained his object Shields and 
Fremont were not only apart, but forced to remain 
apart, and he awaited the issue with quiet confi- 
dence. 

His next point was to hold fast his command of 
the brigade at Fort Bepublic, and seek a separate 
encounter with either of the two advancing forces, 
selecting whichever he should deem it most judicious 
to attack first. Expediency seemed to decide in 
favour of giving battle to Shields. His force was 
inferior to Fremont's, and if he were defeated he would 
have only one way of retreat, while the other under 
similar circumstances might take his choice of many. 
Accordingly, his obvious plan appeared to be to cross 
the Shenandoah at Port Kepublic, and burn the 
bridge after him, leaving Fremont helpless on the op- 
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posite side, while with his concentrated army he con- 
fronted Shielda It was what an ordinary general 
would have done, but Jackson was not an ordinary 
general. In his judgment there were two fatal ob- 
stacles to such a scheme. First, the battle if it took 
place must have been fought on the opposite side of 
the river, and this would have given Fremont an op- 
portunity of lining his side with guns, thus virtually 
involving the Confederates after all in a combined 
encounter ; and, secondly, even supposing the attack 
on Shields to succeed, Jackson by destroying the 
bridge would deprive himself of the opportunity of 
taking the aggressive, at his pleasure, against the 
other general. 

So he proposed to hold both his adversaries at bay 
till the moment arrived for striking one of them a 
decisive blow. 

June 8th was the Sunday, but no day of rest to the 
armies. By a rapid movement of Shields, Jackson 
was summoned at daybreak to an encounter with his 
detachment. It turned into a fight, and was marked 
by stirring incidents. The village beyond was 
crowded with Federal cavalry, while of their two 
field pieces, one was replying to the Confederate 
artillery, the other was placed at the mouth of the 
bridge, preparing to sweep it with a terrible dis- 
charge. " Give them a volley of musketry, and 
charge at the point of the bayonet," he cried. Even 
while he gave the order his hands were raised in 
earnest prayer. The charge was made, the gi^" 
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captured, and the pass secuted. The Federals were 
in foil retreat, leaving their other gun behind them. 
The result of Jackson's strategy was that Shidlde 
was thus efifectually debarred from rendering any aid 
to his brother general in his Subsequent attack. 

The entire episode exhibits one great element of 
Jackson's success — the promptitude with which he 
detected an advantage, and matured his plan in refer- 
ence to it; together with the unalterable decisicm 
with which he carried them out. So persuaded was 
he of the soundness of his deductions arrived at, after 
careful and deliberate thought, that he was prepared 
to stake the most eventfol issues on their accuracy, 
and shape his course accordingly. It was this con- 
fidence m himself that inspired those whom he com- 
manded with equal trust. They felt that he knew 
what he was about, and that they were safe in bowing 
to his judgment. It was argued, indeed, that Shields 
would certainly make another attempt to co-operate 
with Fremont. ** No, sir, no 1 " he exclaimed, wav- 
ing his hand towards the commanding positions 
occupied by his artillery* " He cannot do it. If he 
did, I should tear him to pieces." And he was right 
Shields knew better. 

It was now Ewell's turn to encounter Fremont. 
The details of the battle are too elaborate to be given 
here. It ended in a repulse for the Federals, not 
amounting to a defeat — an issue which confirmed 
Jackson in his original purpose of risking his first 
decisive blow against Shields. His project now was 
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to concentrate his army and attack the two consecu- 
tively on the same day. The night before he pur- 
posed executing this audacious design, he instructed 
the officer of the 2d Brigade as to the management 
of his men in covering the rear, adding, " Hold your 

position as well as you can / will he hack to 

join you in the morning !* To the inquiry, " At what 
hour ? " he replied — " By the blessing of Providence, 
I hope to be back at ten o'clock/' 

This revealed his plan. To devote five hours to 
crushing Shields, then to recross the Shenandoah and 
assail Fremont ; or, at least, to take up his former 
strong position and hold him at bay. 

An unhappy engineeriug defect, however, defeated 
this bold design. A bridge, which had been con- 
structed over the south ford, proved so utterly inade- 
quate for its purpose, that the six or eight thousand 
Confederates had to be passed over in single file. 
The battle which ensued was furiously fought. 
Eound one Federal battery a terrible contest raged, 
leaving the captured prize eventually in Confederate 
hands. 

As the evening approached, Jackson withdrew, his 
jaded men from the pursuit that had ensued, and led 
them by a side- way towards the mouth of Brown's 
Gap, in the Blue Kidge. The detention of his men 
at the imperfect foot-bridge in the morning, occa- 
sioning a repulse at the first, had cost him many lives, 
though the issue of the day was successful to his 
arms. 
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Of course it will be seen 'that the above is a most 
abrupt account of a struggle replete with incidents 
and elaborate details. On each side were to be found 
conspicuous valour and resolve. On each side, too, 
were alternations of triumph and defeat ; though 
the sequel shows the Southerners masters of the 
field. To any complaint on the score of this con- 
ciseness, it is again urged that our present object is 
merely to give a consecutive history of surrounding 
events, confining our attention, in the main, to Jack- 
son himself, and touching prominently only on such 
of them as serve to bring out his social and military 
qualities. 

Though it will be thus apparent that mistakes, for 
which he was by no means answerable, had inter- 
rupted the full carrying out of his design, yet enough 
had transpired to cover him with renown. Hence- 
forth he stood out confessedly the general of the Con- 
federacy. " Within forty days he had marched four 
hundred miles, fought four pitched battles, defeated 
four separate armies, sent to the rear three thousand 
five hundred prisoners, and defeated or neutralized 
forces three times as numerous as his own, besides 
holding M'Dowell in check at Fredericksburg." 

A brief time of rest for his wearied troops had now 
arrived. Led out from Brown s Gap, a confined re- 
treat, they luxuriated in a smiling paradise of wood- 
land groves, pasture and herbage around them, and 
the clear flowing Shenandoah at their side. It was an 
Elim after Marah, and they were glad of the change. 
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Under its '* palm-trees '' the troops assembled for 
general thanksgiving, and the administration of the 
Lord's Supper. There Jackson knelt, no longer the 
iron warrior, but the humble Christian. 

Writing to his wife at this time he says: — " Our 
God has thrown His shield over me in the various 
apparent dangers to which I have been exposed. 
This evening we have religious services in the army 
for the purpose of rendering thanks to the Most 
High for the victories with which He has crowned 
our arms ; and my earnest prayer is that our ever kind 
Heavenly Father will continue to crown our arms 
with succfess, until our independence shall, through 
His Divine blessing, be established." 



CHAPTEE XII. 

THE CONFEDERATE CAPITAL. 

From the very first moment of Jackson's success dt 
Winchester, Lee had counted on his co-operation in 
driving the Federals from the neighbourhood of 
Kichmond. This was in eflfect his reply to the other s 
application for an increase of forces at that time. 
The triumph at Port Kepublic put it in the power of 
the Confederate leaders to approach this great enter- 
prise. 

Two points had to be regarded in its conduct. 
First, the concealment of Jackson's retirement from 
the valley, and next, the preventing McDowell from 
joining with M*Clellan. The former was still at 
Fredericksburg, detained there prudentially by the 
influence of Jackson's prowess. 

By an adroit expedient of Lee's the Federal 
Government was impressed with a belief that Jack- 
son, so far from withdrawing from his position, had 
been reinforced, for its continued maintenance, by a 
subsidy of seven thousand men. Nor was Jackson 
wanting in the cunning demanded by the emergency. 
Taking every possible precaution to cut off from the 
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Federals opportunities of oTjtaining information, he 
aimed at impressing Fremont, by a manoeuvre 
adopted for the purpose, that the entire Confederate 
force was marching down upon him to follow up the 
recent attack. This belief was confirmed by a piece 
of acting, a small drama in itself, on the part of 
Colonel Munford, who, receiving two Federal emis- 
saries under a flag of truce, held a conversation in an 
adjoining apartment, for their benefit, with an orderly 
purporting to have arrived that moment from Jack- 
son, (who detailed his near approach with strong re- 
inforcements, characterizing the whole as "glorious 
news I ") and then dismissed them unaware that he 
had planned their eavesdropping, full of intelligence 
in accordance with the statement they had (as they 
imagined) contrived to overhear. Meanwhile Jack- 
son was on the way, observing the strictest secrecy, 
to join General Lee. Halting at a station called 
Frederickshall, fifty miles from Kichmond, he gave 
his army a Sunday rest, and at one a.m. on the Mon- 
day rode express with a single orderly to Eichmond. 
On his way he had a pleasing proof of the fidelity of 
his own pickets. Attempting to pass them, repre- 
senting himself as an officer charged with special de- 
spatches for General Lee, he was stoutly refused ; 
nor could he advance tiU the captain of the picket 
had been sent for, when he was at once recognised. 
His own express orders were that neither citizen nor 
army men should be permitted to proceed, and these 
the man had quoted against him. Warmly com- 
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mending the soldier for his obedience, and enjoining 
the profoundest secrecy as to his movements upon 
both, he hastened on. Having held his interview 
with Lee, he returned the next day, and led his 
troops to Ashland, twelve miles from Eichmond. 

The Confederate army, now under the command 
of Lee, confronted M*Clellan, and guarded the course 
of the Chickahominy, up to within a few miles of 
Ashland. According to his order, Jackson was to 
march from the last-named place on the 25th of 
June, " to encamp for the night west of the Central 
Kailroad, and to burn the enemy's works at Mechanics- 
ville, where he had a powerful reserve. General 
Hill was to cross the Chickahominy, to the north 
side, sweeping down upon the enemy's right." The 
Mechanicsville bridge uncovered, two other generals 
were to join Jackson and Hill. Besides these, other 
details completed the plan. 

The evening of the 25th found Jackson still at 
Ashland, delayed by the difficulties attendant on the 
handling so large a force, and the circumstance that 
the bridges on his route had been burned by the 
Federals. Full of enthusiasm at the prospect of the 
grand operations before him, he chafed at the hin- 
drances to which he was compelled to submit, redeem- 
ing the time, however, for diligent preparation of his 
forces and .... earnest prayer. 

Touching his prayerfulness of ppirit, it received 
striking illustration at this crisis. On this same 
evening, after his staff had been dismissed, he was 
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heard pacing his chamber in anxions thought and 
eager supplication. At an advanced hour, two 
officers came to submit a question for his decision. 
He listened quietly, and promised an answer in the 
morning. ** Do you know why Jackson would not 
settle the point at once ? " said one of them to the 
other, after they had left him. " It was because he 
has to pray over it before he makes up his mind." 
A moment after, the other returned to Jackson's 
quarters to fetch his sword, which he had inadvert- 
ently left behind, and found him on his knees im- 
ploring Divine guidance ; thus, with touching un- 
consciousness, confirming the truth of the above 
remark. 

The sun had risen on the earth when the army left 
Ashland, and crossing the Central Kailroad, where it 
fell in with Stuart's cavalry, approached the Pole- 
Green Church at four p.m. Jackson was now close 
upon Mechanicsville, and abreast of the enemy's 
right flank. No time was lost on either side in 
opening a brisk cannonade, and the struggle, known 
as " the Seven Days' Fight," began in earnest. 

Meanwhile, the citizens of Eichmond were ready 
for the issue. For many weeks, we are told, the 
Christian inhabitants had given themselves to prayer, 
and drawn down from above the confidence they so 
eminently required. It will be impossible to furnish 
in these scanty pages the details of this eventful 
conflict ; but enough will be attempted to constitute 
a connected history with Jackson as its centre. 
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On the moming of the 27ih, the contest hetween 
the Federal artillery at Beaver-Dam, and that of 
General Hill was resomed, but perceiving Jackson in 
their rear, the Federals made a hasty retreat towards 
Cold Harbour, pursued by Hill and Longstreet, burn- 
ing considerable stores on their way, and abandoning 
others uninjured. Jackson, halting at Walnut Grove 
Church, to confer with the commander-in-chief, saw 
Hiirs division file past in gallant array, unscathed 
by the attack. Lee anticipating a continued retreat of 
the enemy, sent Jackson to intercept them ; but he 
being ignorant of the ground, and misinformed as to 
the way to take, chose, inadvertently, the longer of 
the two routes to his post of destination, and lost an 
hour by this error. All around him were dismayed 
at the prospect of the coMequences that might 
ensue ; but Jackson, calm as ever, replied — " No, let 
us trust that the Providence of Grod will so overrule 
it that no mischief shall result." Nor was he disap- 
pointed, for the delay brought up to his aid another 
detachment, which otherwise could not have arrived 
in time. Thus strengthened, he turned to the right, 
and after passing Cold Harbour, perceived the enemy 
about half a mUe to the south, waiting for them in 
battle array. Jackson riding forward to reconnoitre, 
directed a battery to be opposed to them. But before 
they could Ix^in to fire, a furious cannonade from 
the Federals drove them from their position and 
silenced tlieir guns. 

Meanwhile, the detachment mider General HiU 
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was faring no better. Jackson had delayed relieving 
him in the hope that the retreating enemy would be 
driven across his path, and thus exposed to a crushing 
blow from him. In this, however, he was disap- 
pointed, and, consequently, resolved to bring his 
entire infantry into action. As the topography was 
unknown to him, nothing remained but to engage the 
foe wherever he was found. 

Right brilliantly was the purpose carried out. In 
the cluster of names, scarcely less illustrious than our 
hero's, HilUs, EwelFs, and Lawton's shine conspicu- 
ously. The first stubbornly contesting a position, 
with varying fortunes, though not advancing not re- 
treating ; the second engaging the enemy from an 
opposing hill-side, and braving their murderous fire. 
Before it Elzey and Seymour fell dead ; but still the 
dauntless general held his own till Lawton came on 
the ground with thrice welcome aid. 

Meanwhile Jackson, delayed by two unforeseen 
misadventures, one of which had already been re- 
counted, advanced to the rescue with nothing but 
the report of the guns to guide him to the scene of 
conflict. But the crisis was at hand; a specially 
brilliant movement combined with other successes 
to lay the laurel at the feet of the Confederates. It 
needed only the cry, " Jackson is coming 1 Jackson is 
coming ! " screamed out by a fugitive officer, his hat 
in one hand and his empty scabbard in the other, to 
complete the rout. The name of the great Virginian 
drove the Federals from the field. 
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In another direction, however, General Anderson, 
with the second brigade, was getting the worst of it, 
when the shout was raised, " Jackson's men are 
here I " and the baffled regiments, rushing forward, 
once more swept all before them, leaving it to the 
Virginians to fire a volley of farewell at the enemy's 
heels. 

A striking episode in another quarter must be 
narrated, more especially as allusion has already been 
made to the attack with which it was associated. We 
left the gallant Ewell standing at bay, firing his last 
round, and preferring desti'uction to a repulse. At 
this terrible crisis he raised his eyes and saw the 
Georgia Brigade under Lawton advancing to the 
rescue. " Huzza for Georgia I " he shouted as he 
waved his sword, while the three thousand five hun- 
dred bayonets swept up, and swept away the Federal 
attack, driving them summarily to the swamps. 

But the charge of Whiting s detachment was the 
crowning triumph of that splendid day. Let Jack- 
son himself tell it in his own vigorous words : — 

" Advancing through a number of retreating and 
disordered regiments, he came within range of the 
enemy's destructive fire. Dashing on with unfalter- 
ing step in the face of the murderous discharge. 
General Hood and Colonel Law, at the head of their 
respective brigades, rushed to the charge with a 
yell. Moving down a precipitous ravine, leaping 
ditch and stream, clambering up a difficult ascent, 
and exposed to an incessant and deadly fire from the 
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intrenchments, these brave and determined men 
pressed forward, driving the enemy from his weU^ 
selected and fortified position. The Federalists, routed 
at every point, and aided by the darkness of the night, 
escaped across the Chickahominy." 

Beviewing the position the next morning, and 
noting the terrible disadvantages under which this 
gallant detachment had laboured, he exclaimed em- 
phatically—." These men are soldiers indeed I " 

To revert for a moment to that eventful afternoon 
for the purpose of commenting more particularly on 
Jackson s position : ignorant of the delay which had 
kept his reserves out of action, — ^through an error 
already adverted to, though not explained in detail, — 
he rode up and down, hither and thither, at his post, 
near Cold Harbour, listening eagerly to the echo of 
the conflict, and waiting for instructions. Fully im- 
agining that his brigades had long ere that been 
brought into action, yet gathering from the continued 
report that the battle was by no means won, his 
anxiety and impatience knew no bounds. His cheek 
burned with excitement, and the glare of his eye was 
terrible. At last, as sunset approached, and still the 
firing continued, he could endure it no longer. " Tell 
them," he cried, sending messengers to the different 
commanders of his divisions ; " Tell them this affair 
must hang in suspense no longer. Sweep the field 
with the bayonet I " The order needed no obedience. 
Its bearers were greeted with ringing cheers as they 
rode to deliver it. But the excitement and suspense 
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had quenched the general's enthusiasm. He was 
quite calm and composed as he rode forward to greet 
the conquerors, and direct the pursuit of the enemy. 

On the morning of the 28th, there was not a 
Federal soldier north of the Chickahominy. They 
had all retreated to the south side of the river, burn- 
ing the railroad bridges and the stations on their 
way. To prevent the Confederates from appropriat- 
ing their spoils, they devised an unparalleled expedient, 
the execution of which was witnessed by Jackson, 
as he rode quietly to his bivouac the next evening. 
The spectacle that greeted his eye and ear was 
terribly grand. From the east came the roar of an 
invisible train, rushing towards the Chickahominy 
at an ever accelerating and horrible speed. Sud- 
denly a pillar of white smoke shot up into the air, 
unfolding itself in waves of vapour till it covered the 
sky. The next moment a terrific explosion was 
heard. The Federals had loaded a train with a vast 
bulk of ammunition, and firing the engine to intense 
heat, launched it, with a slow match lighted, on its 
solitary flight. Just as it plunged into the river, 
unguided and untenanted by living soul, when the 
bridge had been destroyed, the powder caught, and 
engine, carriages, and ammunition were blown up 
together I 

M^Clellan's last intrenchments were now to be 
assailed; Magruder, with a rapid cannonade, attacking 
him at Savage's Station. Jackson smelt the battle 
from afar, and prepared at once to join. The other, 
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however, made short work of it, driving the Federals 
from their position before sunset, and pursuing them 
with tremendous effect. The manoeuvres that fol- 
lowed, constituting the intricate details of a tre- 
mendous campaign, are too extensive to be detailed 
here. On one occasion it appeared that Jackson was 
somewhat behindhand in a projected attack on the 
enemy's centre. Had that attack been carried out, 
the gain would have been signal, and the casualties 
of the succeeding engagement considerably diminished. 
This failure of the great general is probably to be 
attributed to physical causes. The labour to which 
he had been exposed, with sleeplessness and anxiety, 
had for the moment eclipsed his faculties, and en- 
feebled his powers. His own words prove this. 
Dropping asleep with his supper in his mouth, he 
said to his staff — ** Now, gentlemen, let us at onot to 
bed and rise with the dawn, and see if, to-morrow, we 
can do something ! '* 

Yet he could write to his wife. He was not too 
exhausted for one loving line. 

" An ever kind Providence has greatly blessed our 
efforts, and given us great reason for thankfulness in 
defending Bichmond as He has. 

" I hope that our God will soon bless us with an 
honourable peace, and permit us to be together at 
home, in the enjoyment of domestic happiness." 

Putting his troops in motion at an early hour the 
next morning, he crossed the White Oak Swamp, 
and marched upon the enemy toVards Malvern Hill. 
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Here he encountered Magnider's troops, waiting for 
the Federals, and received a lusty cheer from them 
as he passed along their ranks. Before him lay the 
whole army of M*Clellan assembled in one field, and 
resolved to dare the issue of a decisive engagement, 
while the entire Confederate force xmder the com- 
mander-in-chief was gatheriug to the spot. Mal- 
vern Hill was the battle-field of the two nations. 

In the engagement that followed, Jackson com- 
manded on the left. The attacks on either side were 
furious. An onset of Hill's at the commencement, 
supported by Jackson, failed. They could only hold 
their ground and maintain an uncertain conflict. 
Magruder advanced, but with little better success : 
the fire of the Federal artillery was, for a time, 
irresistible. Sunset passed and they fought on ; nor 
did they cease till, by ten p.m., the darkness, 
for there was no moon to light them, arrested the 
battle. 

Jackson now retired to the rear to seek for brief 
repose. Meanwhile, speculations were rife as to the 
prospects of the morrow — the prevailing opinion being 
that the Federal qommander would assume the 
aggressive. " No," said Jackson ; ** I think he will 
clear out in the morning." The result proved the 
soundness of his judgment. When the morning 
rose, M'Clellan was gone I 

Naturally the next thing to be done was to com- 
plete the victory by pursuit ; but Lee, undecided as 
to the reality of the Federal retreat, and uncertain 
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whether it did not conceal some well-devised strata- 
gem, devoted the day to recruiting the ammunition 
and resting the men. By the time the pursuit was 
ordered, M^Clellan had reorganised his army and 
entrenched his position. Lee and Jackson having 
duly reconnoitred, decided that another attack would 
be inexpedient 

Thus closed the struggle for the possession of the 
Confederate capital. Many opinions have been ex- 
pressed as to the sequel of the Malvern Hill battle, 
and much comment put forward in reference to the 
delayed pursuit. That the success of the Confede- 
rates was not consummated can scarcely be. denied ; 
while, on the other hand, much may be said as to 
the unavoidable hindrances in their way. Few appa- 
rently deny that some mistakes were made; but 
fewer still, that glorious issues were brought about. 
In the words of the commander-in-chief — " Regret 
that more was not accomplished, gives way to 
gratitude to the Sovereign Ruler of the universe 
for the results achieved. The siege of Richmond 
was raised, and the object of a campaign, which had 
been prosecuted after months of preparation, at an 
enormous expenditure of men and money, completely 
frustrated." 

One word as to Jackson's share in tho relief of 
Richmond. If he brought men and guns to bis 
brethren, he brought more in the lustre of his name, 
and the confidence and dismay that his mere presence 
inspired in friend and foe. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CEDAR RUN. 



The events, now recorded, — at an end, it became Jack- 
son s next anxiety to impress his views on Congress as 
to the future conduct of the war. He was anxious 
that no time should be lost, urging that M'Clellan s 
army was at that moment defeated and disorganised, 
and that consequently the policy of the Confederates 
should change to aggression. Sixty thousand men, 
he represented, might march into Maryland and 
threaten Washington, while in any enterprise of that 
character that might be undertaken, he earnestly 
disclaimed all thought of leadership, and was wil- 
ling to follow any general, Lee or Ewell, or who- 
ever else might be designated for the command. 
His advice was laid before the president, and virtually 
adopted. 

Meanwhile he was extremely desirous, on his own 
account and that of his troops, to leave the unhealthy 
region where he was now encamped, and to return to 
the more exhilarating climate and scenery of the 
upper country. A movement on the part of the 
Federals decided this matter. General Pope, one 
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of their commanders, and, if we are to rely upon 
Confederate judgment, not the most fascinating, 
had been instructed to seize Gordonsville, with the 
view of separating Bichmond from the interior. 
Thither, therefore, Jackson proceeded, taking Bich- 
mond on his way, whence he wrote to his wife as 
follows : — 

^* Yesterday I heard Dr M. D. Hoge preach in his 
church, and also in the camp of the Stonewall Brigade. 
It is a great comfort to have the privilege of spending 
a quiet Sabbath within the walls of a house dedicated 
to the service of God. People are very kind to me. 
How God, our God, does shower blessings on me, an 
unworthy sinner ! '' 

He had come to the church alone, and taken an 
obscure seat near the door. At first no one recognised 
the strange officer in his " faded and sunburned uni- 
form." But before the close of the service the whisper 
ran round, " Jackson is here." He was gone, how- 
ever, before the dispersing congregation could gather 
round him. After visiting a mother whose son had 
fallen under him, he returned to his tent. 

On the 19th July he reached Gordonsville, and estab- 
lished himself in the pleasant abode of the Bev. D. B. 
Ewing. At first he seemed very unwell and depressed, 
but the fresh breezes soon restored him; while the 
genial society around him contributed in no small de- 
gree to his recovery. He was pre-eminently fond of 
children. A little daughter of his host, sitting on his 
knee, was attracted by his bright military buttons, 
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and begged for one. He promised to send her the 
coveted treasure, and months afterwards, in the midst 
of vast anxieties, fulfilled his word. His greatest joy- 
was to unite in the family worship of the household. 
" There was something very striking in his prayers," 
says Mr Ewing. " He did not pray to men, but to 
God. His tones were deep, solemn, tremulous. He 
seemed to realise that he was speaking to heaven's 
King. I never heard any one pray who seemed to be 
pervaded more Mly by a spirit of utter self-abnega- 
tion. He seemed to feel^ more than any man I ever 
knew, the danger of robbing God of the glory duefai* 
our success!' 

Leaving Grordonsville, he retired into the country 
of Louisa, where he devoted himself to the reorganisa- 
tion of his army, with a view to the approaching 
campaign. It was from this place that he wrote to 
his wife, referring to his overwhelming cares and 
duties, but reproaching himself instantly as he re- 
called the example of St Paul, who " gloried in tribu- 
lation also." 

Hearing that Pope was advancing towards the 
Rapidan, he called upon Lee for reinforcements, and 
Hill's division was sent to join him. The Federal 
general had extended his army in a wide front, and 
thus given Jackson an opportunity not to be lost sight 
of. He therefore determined to attack his centre 
immediately, and so to cripple him that he would be 
unable to advance. Moreover, the line of the Rapi- 
dan was the proper post to be occupied by the de- 
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fenders of Gordonsville and the centre of Virginia. 
These considerations induced him to attempt the re- 
pulse of Pope by an aggressive blow. 

It was on this occasion that his servant "Jim'* 
bore striking testimony to his devout habits. He 
was asked whether he knew when a battle was in 
prospect. " Oh, yes, sir," he replied, " the general 
is a great man for praying, night and morning — all 
times. But when I see him get up several times in 
the night besides, to go off and pray, then I knoiv 
there is going to he something to pay ; and I go 
straight and pack h/is haversack, because I know he 
loill call for it in the morning," 

On the morning of the 9th of August, Jackson 
having disposed his forces moved early, the advance 
reported the Federal cavalry in front. The victory 
that ensued was mainly due, instrumentally, to the 
wisdom with which he chose his ground, seizing on a 
position for his artillery, by which he was enabled to 
cover the whole of his right and centre. It was in 
this encounter that General Winder fell ; and to his 
memory Jackson penned a most graceful and gener- 
ous tribute. 

At five in the afternoon the struggle began in 
earnest. At one period of the attack the Confederate 
left wing was broken, the Federals filling the adjoin- 
ing woods and threatening the rear of the batteries. 
At this terrible crisis, Jackson plunged into the fight, 
waving his sword, and issuing the inspiriting com- 
mand, " Eally, brave men, and press forward ; your 
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general will lead you ! Jackson wiU lead you ! Fol- 
low me I " The fugitives reeled round at the well- 
known voice, faced their pursuers, and turned the 
whole tide of the battle. As the encounter deepened 
with varying fortunes, Jackson, with an enthusiasm 
remarkable even in him, did deadly work with his 
left wing, and eventually in concert with his other 
commanders, drove their opponents into full re- 
treat. 

When night settled down, the Federals had been 
driven two miles. Jackson, eager as ever to follow 
up the victory, wished to continue the pursuit. The 
sound of cannonading in the distance, however, con- 
vincing him that Pope had been recruited, he aban- 
doned the idea. 

Gathering his wearied staff about him, now that 
the terrible work was over, he rode back over the 
battle-field in quest of repose. The darkness, for 
there was no moon to relieve it, veiled the horrors of 
the scene, but could not veil the groans of the 
wounded and the dying. Full of sympathy and 
anguish, he applied at house after house for shelter, 
leaving, with his usual unselfishness, on learning that 
each was full of sufferers. At length he lay down 
on the damp grass, and was soon in a deep sleep. 

The work of the ensuing morning was the burial 
of the dead. Pope, under flag of truce, applied for 
permission to perform the same sorrowful task. 
Leave was readily granted, and Early was appointed 
commandant of the field during the operation. The 
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^Federals were unanimous in their eulogies of Jack- 
son, declaring that with such generals they too could 
conquer. ** See old Early," they said, " riding every- 
where, without a single guard, among his enemies of 
yesterday." 

The battle of Cedar Kun was pronounced by Jack- 
son as " one of the most successful of his exploits." 
But his oflScial intimation of it to Lee was couched in 
his usual modest and reverent language. 

" On the evening of the 9th, God blessed our arms 
with another victory. The battle was near Cedar 
Run, about six miles from Culpepper Court House." 
The despatch goes on to furnish statistical informa- 
tion as to the forces on both sides, laments the slain, 
pays another touching tribute to General Winder, 
and recounts the spoils. 

To his wife he writes more freely. — " On last 
Saturday our God again crowned our arms with vic- 
tory. All glory be to God for His unnumbered bless- 
ings I " 

" I can hardly think of the fall of Winder without 
tearful eyes. Let us all unite more earnestly in im- 
ploring God's aid in fighting our battles for us. The 
thought that there are so many of God's people pray- 
ing for His blessing upon the army, which, in His 
Providence, is with me, — greatly strengthens me. If 
God be for us, who can be against us ? . . . . Whilst 
we attach so much importance to being free from 
temporal bondage ; we must attach far more, to 
being free from the bondage of sin." 
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According to his invariable custom, he appointed 
a day of public thanksgiving in his army, acknow- 
ledging this and other past victories, and imploring 
the Divine favour in the future. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



FURTHER STRUGGLES. 



A SHARPER struggle was to follow on the battle of 
Cedar Bun ; and Manassas, again a theatre of con- 
flict, was to witness it. Jackson had scarcely re- 
turned to Gordonsville when the increase of the 
enemy's force became decidedly manifest. 

Pope's forces were now stationed along the line of 
the Orange Railroad, while Jackson's base was evi- 
dently the course of the Rapidan. This relative 
])Osition gave the Confederates an advantage which 
he was not slow to secure. As soon, therefore, as 
troops arrived from Richmond, he left Gordonsville 
and marched to the easterti base of Clarke s moun- 
tain. The object of this and other dispositions made, 
was to cut off Pope's retreat, attack his left wing, and 
thus effect his discomfiture. 

But delay, enabling the Federal to become aware 
of the designs against him, proved fatal to the execu- 
tion of this plan. Pope quietly withdrew, placing 
the Rappahannock between himself and his adver- 
saries. A new plan of attack had now to be devised, 
the first attempt in the execution of which was made 
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on the 21st August. The two armies were to be 
seen on the opposite banks of the river, contesting 
with each other every available crossing, and attempt- 
ing such attacks as the occasion admitted. Jackson, 
passing a tributary of the Rappahannock, near its 
mouth, pressed on to secure a bridge leading from 
Culpepper to Warrenton. On his arrival, however, 
he found it destroyed, and other evidence around of 
the nearness of the enemy. The river being fordable 
at that moment, he sent Early's brigade over to 
occupy the side opposite, known, on account of its 
mineral waters, as the Warrenton Springs. They 
had no sooner crossed, however, than darkness set in 
with a violent storm, which soon rendered the stream 
impassable, and placed them, thus cut off from their 
brethren, and with the enemy hovering round them, 
in extreme peril. But Jackson's genius proved more 
than a match for the emergency. Early having 
masked his forces, as far as practicable, in the adjoin- 
ing woods, and defended his position with artillery ; 
a temporary bridge was meanwhile constructed, and 
Lawton's brigade sent over to his relief. 

This and other occurrences served to delude Pope 
into the idea that the run up the Rappahannock was 
at an end, and that all he had to do was to hold this 
point against Jackson. A bold project, however, 
was occupying the mind of the Confederate general, 
which was to separate his command from the main 
army, pass round his antagonist to the west aud in- 
tercept him at Manassa's Junction. 



JACKSON AND HIS MEN. 1 77 

To effect this a prolonged march was required. It 
was well sustained by the troops ; such was the 
heroic endurance with which he had inspired them. 
At the close of the day a striking incident occurred. 
Jackson had ridden on in front, and the troops as they 
drew up, faint and weary, found him standing by a 
roadside rock, his cap raised from his head, gazing at 
the west where the sun was going down. The solemu 
peak of the Blue Eidge stretched up into the sky, 
bathed in the splendour of the sunset tints. His men 
burst into a cheer as they gazed upon him, a cheer, 
however, which he at once suppressed, lest it should 
betray their presence to the enemy. Down colunm 
after column went the word, " No cheering, boys, the 
general requests it ; " but eyes and gestures, reflecting 
delighted pride and love, greeted him instead. Turn- 
ing to his staff, his face beaming with pleasure, he 
exclaimed, " Who could not conquer with such troops 

as these ? " 

At the end of two days' march, they found the 

whole army of Pope between themselves and their 

friends. But they were also between Pope and his 

capital, and trusted to strike him a fatal blow before 

his escape. 

As Jackson was now dependent for stores on such 

supplies as he might capture from the enemy, his 

first care on reaching Bristoe was to secure the vast 

accumulations at the Junction. There they found 

everything they needed : indeed, Pope acknowledged 

M 
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that the loss of their provisions was^ a chief element 
in his subsequent disasters. 

On the morning of August 27, a sharp encounter be- 
tween detachments of the two armies, placed the Fede- 
rals for a moment in extreme peril. Jackson pitying 
their desperate position, rode towards them alone, with 
a flag of truce, ofiering quarter. Their answer was a 
volley of rifle balls ; upon which, stung to the quick 
by their treachery, he hastened back and ordered his 
troops, who had completely environed them, to fire 
without mercy. It is needless to state the result. 

By this and other operations, Jackson had now 
effected half of his purpose. He had placed him- 
self between Pope and Washington, thus endangering 
his rear and cutting ofi* his supplies. But there was 
another side to the picture. By this manoeuvre he 
had cut ofi* for the time all communication between 
himself and the main body of the army, and exposed 
himself to the full brunt of an encounter with the entire 
Federal hosts. The question now was, whether he 
should retire towards his friends or sustain any atr 
tack that might ensue. Without hesitation the latter 
course was decreed. 

The result, before long, of this decision was the battle 
of Manassa's Junction, which lasted for three terrible 
days. The first closed upon Jackson stoutly holding 
his own. By the second, reinforcements came under 
Longstreet to the relief of the labouring vanguard. 

It was an anxious look-out that Jackson and his 
brave fellows maintained, piercing the horizon to 
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discover if possible traces of coming aid. Tho 
Federal army upon them, their ranks all but ex- 
hausted by battle and toil, no wonder apprehension 
ran high. No marvel either that their satisfaction 
was something more than moderate when the couriers 
of Stuart announced Longstreet's appt-oach. The 
second day witnessed no ordinary struggle. Six at- 
tacks of the Federals, made with desperate valour, 
were as many times repulsed. The conflict became 
so desperate at length that the men, their ammuni- 
tion exhausted, hurled huge stones at their enemy's 
heads. With a magnificent charge from Early the 
day closed. 

" General, this day has been won by nothing but 
stark, stem fighting," said the medical officer to 
Jackson, recounting the casualties at the close of the 
struggle. " It has been won by nothing but the 
blessing and protection of Providence," was the simple 
solemn answer. 

But the triumph was alloyed. The laurels were 
interwoven with cjrpress: the victorious banners 
folded with crape. Many of the best had fallen : the 
dead were in heaps around. Prayer meetings and 
ofierings of thanksgiving occupied much of the night 
Before the close of the third day, some of those who 
joined them were to be as silent as any at their 
side. 

This, the concluding stage of the Manassa'a 
battle, opened in a desultory cannonade from the. 
Federal artillery. But before long signs of earnest- 
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ness made themselves unmistakably evident. Masses 
after masses of the Federals advanced and seemed to 
press in upon the Confederates. But the artillery, 
from their rivals* centre, told upon them with deadly 
effect. Before it, after a brief resistance, the lines 
waved and became disorganized. Now it was Jack- 
son's turn, and he was not slow to avail himself of it. 
Ordering the advance of his whole line of infantry, 
in conjunction with Lee's right wing, the two arms 
swept forward, crushing the enemy in their terrible 
embrace. The defeat was beyond dispute : another 
gloomy night, and the Confederates were driving the 
enemy before them in hopeless disorder, till at length 
at ten p.m., wearied with the chase, they sank down 
to rest on the field they had won. 

The next day was Sunday: it broke with clouds 
and rain, drenching the dead and dying, and pain- 
fully distressing the exhausted conquerors. They 
had no sooner risen from their miserable bivouac 
than tidings reached them that Pope had been rein- 
forced by M*Glellan, and was standing at bay. Jack- 
son was ordered against him, and the battle of Ox 
Hill was the result. It was fought in a violent 
thunderstorm : the wind and rain full in the face of 
the Confederates. Again his arms were victorious, 
the enemy vanishing in the dark. 

The returns, showing the excessive loss entailed 
upon Jackson's command in proportion to those of 
other generals, during this portion of the campaign, 
prove what deadly work was intrusted to it, and how 
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invariably it stood in the breach. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that the enemy, well-knowing what kind of 
troops his were, inspired by his presence and genius, 
were accustomed to direct the fullest fury of their 
attack against them, as constituting the most formid- 
able section of their opponents. 

But again the Christian shines out. His official 
report closes as follows : — 

" For these great and signal victories, our sincere 
and humble thanks are due to Almighty God. We 
should in all things acknowledge the hand of Him 
Who reigns in heaven and rules among the armies of 
men. In view of the arduous labours and great 
privations the troops were called upon to endure, and 
the isolated and perilous position which they occu- 
pied, while engaged with greatly superior numbers 
of the enemy, we can but express the grateful con- 
viction of our mind that God was with us, and gave 
us the victory ; and to His holy name be all the 
praise." 

The preceding narrative, however concise it may 
have been, suffices to show that the honours of the 
victory of Manassas were pre-eminently Jackson s. 
The selection of the field was his : his rapid march 
secured it at the right time, while his gallantry 
maintained it till Longstreet came to his relief. 

According to his constant habit, he communicated 
the issue to Mrs Jackson. His letter breathes the 
accustomed spirit of gratitude to " his ever kind 
Father/' and hearty acknowledgment of His preserv- 
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ing and prospering aid. The same reliance on the 
Providence of God which he had exhibited in other 
days, in the most trivial incidents of his life, shines 
out in connexion with all the movements of the great 
campaign in which he was engaged. " God in His 
Providence has again placed us across Bull's Kun," 
he says. A belief in the value of intercessory prayer 
is no less conspicuous ; above all, an anxious dread 
lest the credit of any portion of the success should be 
claimed by man. '* I pray that He will make our 
arms entirely successful, and that the glory will be 
given to His holy name, and none of it to man" 

Once more, for personal piety in himself and his 
men. "May He ever be with us, is my earnest 
prayer ; and may we ever he His devoted people!' 

It was thus that, at one and the same time, he had 
" his conversation in the world," and " in heaven." 



CHAPTER XV. 

EXTENSION OF THE OAHFAION. 

It was now the determination of the iConfederate 
leaders to secure Virginia from further embarrass- 
ment by an invasion of Maryland. This was the 
joint resolve of Lee and Jackson. On the 1st of 
September the battle of Ox Hill repulsed Pope, 
reinforced as he had been by a detachment from 
M'Clellan's command. On the 2d, the , Federals 
were driven to the shelter of their ramparts. On the 
3d, the Confederate army was marching toward the 
fords of the Potomac, On the 6th, they crossed the 
river at White Ford, and established themselves in 
Maryland. 

Their first care on reaching the northern bank was 
to interrupt the navigation of the canal by draining 
off its waters. Jackson then advanced, occupying 
the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad, and the flourish- 
ing town of Frederick. 

Meanwhile, the uncertain movements of the enemy 
gave him and his troops a brief respite. The day 
after his arrival was the Sunday. Jackson appeared 
in the Grerman Eeformed Church, and afterwards 
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expressed to his wife the delight he had experienced 
at again participating in the public worship of the 
sanctuary. 

Meanwhile the entire Confederate army had arrived 
at Frederick, and Lee assembled his generals in 
council to decide as to the conduct of the following 
campaign. On this occasion he differed in opinion 
from Jackson as to the most expedient course to be 
pursued. His plan was set forth in detail in his in- 
structions to his several brigades, issued on the 7th 
September. 

By these the advance was again committed to 
Jackson, together with the attempted reduction of 
Harper's Ferry. Accordingly, on the following day, 
he set out to execute his orders. Entering Martins- 
burg on the 12th, he was received by the inhabitants 
with a perfect ovation. " Keally, ladies," he said, 
blushing with embarrassment as that portion of the 
community crowded round him, besieging him for 
some little token, "this is the first time I was ever 
surrounded by the enemy," and he proceeded to beat 
a hasty retreat. Kapidly disposing of the emotional 
part of the proceedings, he pressed towards Harper's 
Ferry, which he reached on the evening of the 13th. 
The next day he placed himself in communication 
with the generals under him, and made his disposi- 
tions for the capture of the place. The Federals, 
who had been dislodged from the town by the 
artillery of their opponents, still occupied the Boli- 
var Heights, trusting to aid from M'Clellan to enable 
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them to keep their ground. The result, however, 
proved the wisdom of Jackson s strategy in his ad- 
mirable disposal of the forces under his command. 
The main struggle fell to his corps. The garrison 
was forced to capitulate, and surrendered at discretion. 

There now remained the project of final concentra- 
tion, which was to complete the success. The posi- 
tion selected for this by General Lee was the little 
village of Sharpsburg, quiet and obscure, surrounded 
by rural scenery. 

The morning of the 17th of September rose in 
cloudless beauty, to be obscured, however, in its 
earliest hours by a terrific cannonade from the 
Federal lines. Again the post of danger and honour 
fell to the lot of Jackson's corps. At one time its 
position was eminently critical, while its stubborn 
resistance was glorioua For more than an hour it 
was engaged in an unequal contest, till Early was 
summoned to the rescue, and succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing the Confederate lines. From this time the 
fortunes of the Federals waned. They maintained, 
indeed, a harassing fire, and succeeded in taking up 
a position fortified by artillery, but their attack was 
at an end. During the whole of the struggle Jack- 
son had exhibited in no ordinary degree his fearless- 
ness of personal danger, saying afterwards, that " on 
no day of battle had he ever felt so calm an assur- 
ance that he should be preserved from all personal 
harm, through the protection of his Heavenly 
Father." 
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So exhausted were the Confederates, when this day 
of special carnage closed, that they were utterly un- 
able to follow up the attack. Indeed, had they at- 
tempted it, M^Clellan-s position was so strong that the 
pursuit would have been hazardous. In the after- 
noon of the next day, Lee resolved to recross the 
Potomac at Shepherdstown. Jackson, while his troops 
were effecting their passage, was seen motionless on 
his horse in the middle of the stream, retaining 
that position until every one of his men had landed. 

The battle of Sharpsburg had no very conspicu- 
ous results. It was but initiatory to a great invasion. 
The object, however, with which it had been fought 
was glorious — ^viz., to redeem the promise of succour 
to Maryland, and to make a bold dash at closing the 
war, by defeating the Federals on their own territory. 

One more combat closes the history of this stage 
in the campaign. After crossing the Potomac on the 
19th of September, Jackson encamped his troops near 
Martinsburg. By a disadvantageous movement, 
one of his generals, with thirty guns under his com- 
mand, exposed himself and his charge to a Federal 
surprise, by which four of his guns were captured. 

Lee arguing from this general's report that the 
Federals were in advance, sent at once to Jackson, 
directing him to prepare for an immediate attack, and 
promising to support him if necessary with his entire 
army. Meanwhile, Jackson, who had also received 
Pendleton's report, did not wait to be urged, but 
proceeded at once in search of the enemy. With 
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him it was the old 'vent, vedi, vid,' story. A mes- 
senger despatched by Lee to inquire how he was 
gettmg on, found him quieUy watching the repulse 
of the enemy. " By the blessing of Providence they 
will soon be driven back," was all his reply. 

His wisdom at this crisis, and the benefits that 
accrued from it to the cause he served, will become 
apparent when it is considered that the Confederate 
army, exhausted by toil, discouraged by the loss 
of some of the bravest of their oflicers, and in 
other respects, from other causes, disheartened and 
depressed, were in no condition to risk a general 
engagement. By resisting, therefore, the first ap- 
proaches of the Federals, and selecting for these 
attacks the strongest and least decimated of the 
troops under his command, he was in all probabiKty 
the means of averting destruction from the entire 
Confederate army. 



CHAPTER XVL 

BRIEF RESPITE. 

Jackson's army, enjoying a brief respite, was now 
encamped on a tributary of the Potomac, in the most 
charming regions of the lower valley. Here they soon 
forgot their fatigues in the abundant sources of re- 
freshment round them. Jackson, or " old Stone- 
wall," as they called him amongst themselves, was 
their idol ; and " there comes old Jacks " was an 
expression that sufficed to bring them all to their 
feet with the heartiest of cheers. 

But Jackson was never idle. The quiet interval 
now allowed him he devoted to refitting his men, 
recalling stragglers, and readjusting general defects. 
On the 11th October, he was made lieutenant-gene- 
ral, the highest military grade but one in the service. 
The organisation of his corps was now confirmed : 
it consisted of four divisions, to which were added 
numerous batteries. 

But other interests absorbed him beyond those 
already mentioned. The spiritual instruction of his 
soldiers pressed much upon his mind. Many minis- 
ters of religion availed themselves of the interval in 
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the stonn to visit the camp as missionaries. Now 
began revivals, attended by glorious fruits. Prayer 
meetings were held by the light of the camp fire, 
under the trees in the quiet evenings. " From the 
bosom of some moonlit grove," to quote the passage 
entire from Professor Dabney's work, " a hymn was 
heard, raised by a few voices, the signal for the 
service : and at this i^ound the multitudinous noises 
of the camps died away ; while the men were seen 
gathering from every side, until the group, from which 
the hymn had arisen, was swelled into a great crowd. 
The man of God then arose and began his service by 
the light of a solitary candle, or a fire of resinous 
pinewood, elevated on a rude platform. While his 
face and the pages of the Holy Word were illumi- 
nated thus, all else was in solemn shadow ; and his 
eye could distinguish nothing of his audience save 
the dusky outline of the multitude seated all around 
in a wide circle upon the dry leaves on the green 
Bward. But though his eye could not mai:k the 
impress of the truth, it was drunk in by eager ears ; 
and many was the bearded cheek, which had not 
been blanched amidst the horrors of Sharpsburg, 
that was now wet with silent tears." 

Need it be added that at these meetings Jackson 
-was a constant worshipper. In his correspondence 
are reiterated allusions to them, and thanksgivings 
to God for their blessed eflTects, To Mrs Jackson he 
writes: — 

" I heard an excellent sermon from the Eev. Dr 
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S . His text was 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6, ** For there is 

one God, and one Mediator, <fec Who gave 

Himadf. . . . / It was a powerful exposition of the 
Word of Grod. .... When he came to the word 

* Himself y' he laid great emphasis on it What 

could God do more than give Himself, a ransom ? 
He is labouring in a revival in Ewell's division.'' 

Like all other similar works, there were of course 
errors in this. Some agents were indiscreet, and 
some results imperfect, but it was agreed on all hands 
that the movement itself had as much to do with the 
excellence of the corps, as the ability of the general 
by whom it was commanded. 

A pleasing incident in Jackson's private history 
occurred at this time. It will have been seen that 
his temperament was reserved, and that in reference 
to his own spiritual experience he was particularly 
reticent. On one occasion, however, he spoke with 
unusual freedom to a brother oflScer who had visited 
him on business. Jackson, though not regard- 
ing his friend as a decided Christian, was exceed- 
ingly interested in his spiritual state, and the conver- 
sation (their business over) took a rapid turn in that 
direction. The question raised was, whether the fear 
of wrath constituted an element in true repentance. 
Jackson argued, that, in combination with grateful 
love, it did. He then declared that " he had himself, 
been for a long time a stranger to the fear of wrath,, 
because he knew and was assured oi the love of Christ 
to his soul, that he felt not the faintest dread that he 
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should ever fall under the wrath of Grod, although a 
great sinner, because he knew that it was for ever re- 
conciled by the righteousness of Christ, and that love 
for Grod and Christ was now the practical spring of 
all his penitence." Speaking thus, he rose up from 
his seat, and, with an impressive mien of humility 
and solemn elation, continued in substance thus : — 
* * Nothing earthly can mar my happiness. I know that 
heaven is in store for me, and I should rejoice in the 
prospect of going there to-morrow. Understand me, 
I am not sick, I am not sad. God has greatly blessed 
me, and I have as much to love here as any man ; 
life is very bright to me. But still I am ready to 
leave it any day without trepidation or regret for the 
heaven which I know awaits me, through the mercy 
of my Heavenly Father. And I would not agree to 
the slightest diminution of one shade of my glory 
there .... for all the fame I have acquired or shall 
ever win in this world." 

Fame was the mainspring of his career. He loved 
it — as a scholar, literature ; as a miser, wealth ; as a 
public man, honour and distinction. But he had 
learned, in chastened humility, "to bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ." 

To Mrs Jackson he says : — " Our God makes me so 
many friends I I mention these things in order that 
you may see how much kindness has been shown to 
me, and to express things for which I should be moro 
grateful, and to give you renewed cause for grati- 
tude. 
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** Don't trouble yourself about representations that 
are made of me ; all these things are earthly and 
transitory. There are real and glorious blessings, I 
trust, in reserve for us beyond this life. It is best for 
us to keep our eyes fixed on the throne of God, and 
the realities of a more glorious existence beyond the 
verge of time. It is gratifying to be beloved, and to 
have our conduct approved by our fellow men ; but 
this is not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that is in reservation for us in the presence of the 
glorified Kedeemer." 

On the 18th of October, he removed his head- 
quarters from Bunker's HiU to Martinsburg, to super- 
intend the destruction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Eailroad. This accomplished, the corps moved to- 
wards the Blue Kidge, and encamped between Charles- 
ton and Berry ville. As soon as the projected move- 
ments of M'Clellan became known, Longstreet's de- 
tachment was sent in advance of him to Upperville, 
while Jackson was left to guard the valley. There, 
in presence of the subsequent operations of the Federal 
general, he preferred to remain, being strengthened 
in that desire by his love for the country, his inex- 
haustible knowledge of it, and his ambition to prevent 
its falling under hostile occupation. In this wish 
the commander-in-chief was disposed for the time to 
acquiesce. 

The plans of Burnside, however, speedily put an 
end to this arrangement. No sooner had they been 
detected by the Confederate generals, than Lee urged 
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Jackson to leave the valley of Virginia and support 
Longstreet. With this direction he proceeded im- 
mediately to comply, . marching in eight days to 
Fredericksburg. On his arrival he ascertained 
that several Federal gunboats had appeared at the 
village of Port Eoyal, upon the Kappahannock, 
warranting a suspicion that the enemy meditated 
crossing at that place. Sending Hill to guard the 
spot, he said, " I am opposed to fighting here ; we 
shall whip the enemy, but gain no points of victory. 
I have advised the line of the North Anna, but have 
been overruled." These words would appear to have 
been prophetic. The objection here stated had been 
admitted by Lee, but overruled by other considera- 
tions. 

A close examination of the Port Eoyal station re- 
sulted in the full belief that the enemy had indeed 
selected it for the purpose above mentioned, as its 
natural surroundings tended to facilitate such a choice 
on their part. Jackson at once despatched Early 
after Hill, to fortify the Southern Bank. Events 
proved that he had not been too cautious. 

The battle of Fredericksburg, which succeeded in 
the order of events is one of the most striking of the 
many and terrible engagements already recorded. 
When it was fought Jackson had not a yard of en- 
trenchment in his front ; indeed, his corps only came 
upon their ground during the night and early morning 
preceding the struggle The collision was delayed 
for a time on both sides, unless a few angry skir 

N 
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mishes were regarded in that light. The two divi- 
sions of Jackson's corps near Guniea's Station were 
brought forward to strengthen the Confederate right 
wiDg, and the other sent forth from Port Eoyal. 

The morniDg of the 13th December was ^'cold 
and foggy/' and the city and plain were wrapped in 
impenetrable mist. Jackson having completed the 
disposition of his own corps, rode along the entire 
line, arrayed in a bright new general's uniform and 
hat, glorious with gold lace — a striking substitute 
for the " old clothes," and sunburnt fatigue-cap of 
other days. The spectacle from the crest of the hill 
was terribly grand. The white mist dissolving at the 
triumphant breaking forth of an almost summer smi, 
disclosed the one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Federals covering the plain, their lines stretching out 
into infinite distance. " Multitudes I multitudes in 
the valley of decision I " Calmly and courageously 
the Confederates looked on — as calmly as Moses from 
his mountain throne on the border of Amalek. 
"General, don't all these multitudes of Federals 
frighten you ? " said Longstreet. " We shall very 
soon see whether I shall not frighten them," was his 
simple answer. Pelham with two guns threw down 
the gauntlet, and a splendid diversion he made, — 
dashing forward into the open fields and raking the 
massive lines of the foes with a murderous fire. Jack- 
son ordered him off from the unequal contest — a 
command obeyed with the utmost reluctance, and 
without a single injury to his men. The Federals 
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now opened fire on their side, when Pelham again, 
this time with Colonel Walker and Jackson himself, 
replied in telling style. As for Jackson, he couldn't 
spell the word " fear/' Walking out into the fields 
to reconnoitre the position, attended only by a young 
aide-de-camp, — a bullet whizzed between their heads, 
as they stood two paces asunder. " Had you not 
better go to the rear, Mr Smith ? " he said. " They 
might shoot you." The question was proposed with 
a smile. It is not on record that Mr Smith did. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that the 
Confederates had everything their own way. Pro- 
fessor Dabney's careful history of the battle shows 
all its reverses on either side ; but for each casualty, 
as it arose, Jackson was prepared. On one occa- 
sion, at a most critical moment, he had ordered up 
his second line — an order anticipated by his generals, 
and obeyed almost before it was given. Kegiments 
of conscripts, which had never been under fire before, 
covered themselves with glory : bitterly resenting any 
orders by which they were kept back from extreme 
danger. From one exciting chase, attended by the 
utmost peril, they were dragged by the imperative 
commands of their leaders, like bloodhounds from the 
prey. " It is because he has no confidence in Caro- 
linians," was their almost weeping comment, — so 
high was the flame of chivalrous ardour in their 
manly bosoms. 

As the afternoon wore on, Jackson's anxiety in- 
creased, to turn if possible the repulse into a defe^^ 
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His idea was, by one grand advance to dislodge the 
Federals from their hold along the river road, and 
drive them into the river. This plan he was not 
STiflfered to realize. Prudential reasons held him 
back ; especially an unwillingness to expose his entire 
front to so terrible a fire as must necessarily involve 
great sacrifice of life. 

That night he shared his tent with a brother 
officer, who observed him writing despatches, and 
otherwise employed, till an advanced hour of the 
morning. Mounting his horse, almost before day- 
break, he was away to pay a visit of sympathy to a 
dying officer, who had been mortally wounded the 
day before. He found him calm and cheerful, and, 
after spending a few solemn moments at his side, — 
with difficulty snatched from the crowding duties of 
the day, — returned to the front and his men, expect- 
ing a renewal of the previous day's assault. 

When the morning broke, however, the enemy 
had disappeared to Stafford Heights. Under cover 
of storm, wind, and darkness, they had effected a 
noiseless retreat, — a most ghastly feature of which 
was the posting of dead men, stiff and stark, with 
muskets in their hands, to represent sentries, and 
delude the Confederates into the belief that they 
were still on the ground. 

This manoeuvre of the enemy's was in part antici- 
pated by Jackson. He felt certain that Bumside's 
was a beaten army, and that it could undertake 
nothing the next day. It was manifest indeed that 
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the retreat of the Federal general closed the cam- 
paign for that winter. Jackson's corps encamped 
between Guinea's Station and Port Royal, housed in 
huts of their own constmction ; while Jackson him- 
self established his head-quarters at Moss Neck, the 
house of a Mr Corbin, near the centre of his troops. 
There, in a sporting lodge, at the edge of the lawn, 
(he would not accept shelter in the house through 
fear of intruding,) with a tent hard by, serving as 
dining-room for his mess, he passed the winter 
months, preparing careful official reports, and giving 
an anxious eye to all measures for the improvement 
of his men. His narratives of battles were con- 
spicuous for their truthful accuracy. He shrank 
from anything like exaggerated or bombastic lan- 
guage, ^desirous only to leave on record a perspicuous 
and reliable account of the events it was his duty to 
describe. 

In entering upon the comprehensive subject of 
internal military reforms, his attention was drawn to 
a prevailing evil in the Confederate army — absence 
from the ranks without leave. He was one well 
qualified, as well as warranted, to deal with this 
question, as no one could turn round upon him with 
the iu quoque^ " Physician, heal thyself I " He had 
never had a day's furlough. A request that he 
would apply for a little leave to meet his wife and 
infant daughter (whom he had never seen) at the 
house of a friend, he promptly declined; while to 
Mrs Jackson he writes : — 
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" It appears to me that it is better for me to re- 
main with my command so long as the war continues, 
if our ever gracious Heavenly Father permita The 
army suflfers immensely by absentees. If all our 
troops, officers, and men were at their posts, we 
might, through God's blessing, expect a more speedy 
termination of the war. The temporal affairs of 
some are so deranged as to make a strong plea for 
their returning home for a short time ; but our God 
has greatly blessed me and mine during my absence, 
and whilst it would be a great comfort to see you 
and our darling little daughter, yet duty appears to 
require me to remain with my command. It is im- 
portant that those at head-quarters set an example 
by remaining at the post of duty. .... 

"How it does cheer my heart to hear of God's 
people praying for our cause and for me ! I greatly 
prize the prayers of the pious." 

With the New Year came tidings of the re-occupa- 
tion of Winchester by the Federals under Milroy. 
Jackson was deeply grieved. He knew the value of 
the district to the Confederacy, and urged Lee to 
send at once to relieve it, proposing Early as com- 
mander of the army of deliverance. . His proposal, 
however, was negatived, as the commander-in-chief 
believed himself unable to spare the troops. 

In suggesting Early for the duty instead of himself, 
he was but acting in harmony with his own wishes. 
His cheerfulness had increased greatly from the time 
that he had been relieved of independent responsi- 
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bility, and placed in a subordinate position near Lee. 
Many a joke went on at his expense at the mess- 
table, enjoyed with a quiet relish by himself as much 
as any one. The sporting pictures on the walls of 
his lodge at Moss Neck were frequently referred to 
as curiously out of keeping with his austere Presby- 
terianism, they being of course attributed to his pencil 
by popular report 1 , His reply generally was that 
thei^ were days long ago when he had had something 
to do with racers, as he glanced back at the remem- 
brance of his Uncle Cummins Jackson, and his forest 
home. 

Meanwhile, his fame was circling the world ; and 
travellers from distant parts came to offer him their 
homage. They found him courteous and kind, and 
full of desire to acknowledge hospitably their desire 
to see him. Among children he was a great favourite ; 
little Jane Corbin, a girl of six years old, one of the 
daughters of the family at Moss Neck, being his 
especial friend. Every day, when his work was over, 
she would visit him in his lodge, sure of some simple 
gift at his kindly hand. On one occasion, having 
nothing near him, he seized his new fatigue cap, bright 
with gold lace, and ripping off the band with his 
penknife, bound it round her shining hair. 

On the day of his leaving his temporary home, his 
little friend was struck down with a mortal disease, 
after a single day's illness. At the same time, adding 
anxiety to his deep grief, came the tidings that his 
infant daughter was in great danger. For a time ^^-^ 
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prospect seemed very gloomy, but eventually there 
was a favourable crisis, and she lived to smile upon 
his own bed of death. 

His letters to his wife from Moss Neck furnish 
touching evidence of his increasing spirituality of 
heart. 

** I hope to have the privilege of joining in prayer 
for peace at the time you name, and hope that all 
our Christian people will. But peace should not be 
the chief object of prayer in our country. It should 
aim more especially at imploring God's forgiveness 
of our sins, and praying that He will make us a holy 
people. .... If I know my unworthy self, my de- 
sire is to live entirely and unreservedly to Gods 
glory, 

** January 22. — I regret to see our Wiiichester 
friends again in the hands of the enemy. I trust that 
in answer to prayer, our country will soon be blessed 
with peace. 

"..... My old brigade has built a log church ; 
as yet I have not been in it. I am much interested in 
reading Hunter s Life of Moses. I am thankful to say 
that my Sabbaths are spent more in meditation than 
formerly. Time thus spent is genuine enjoyment." 

A more thoroughly heavenly utterance than the 
above cannot well be imagined. What a comment 
upon the apostle's words, " To be spiritually minded 
is life and peace." 

At this time the question of Sabbath observance 
weighed strongly upon his mind, and he wrote a long 
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letter to a friend on the subject, in the hope of having 
the subject discussed in Congress, in connexion with 
Sunday mails ; urging the repeal of an unfavourable 
law in that direction. To others, too, he addressed 
himself on the same point, saying in one letter : — 

" It does appear to me that as our President, our 
Congress, and our people have thanked God for 
victories, and prayed to ffim for additional ones, and 
He has answered such prayers, and gives us a Govern- 
ment, it is gross ingratitude not to acknowledge Him 
in the gift. Let the framework of our Government 
show that we are not ungrateful to Him." 

His great interest, however, and that which lay 
nearest to his heart, was the spiritual improvement 
of his men. 

While he had rejoiced in the success of recent 
missionary efforts amongst them, he still lamented 
the defects in many respects observable in the labours 
of the army chaplains, and longed to have them 
remedied. Writing to Dr White on this subject, he 
says: — 

" " My dear Pastor,-— Your letter of the 5th was 
handed me yesterday. I am much obliged to you 
for it, and thankful to God and yourself for the in- 
terest you take in the army. I feel that if you were 
a young man you would delight to labour in the 
army I do not feel that I can adequately ex- 
press by letter the inducements that exist for Chris- 
tian labour among our troops. .... 
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**You suggest that I should giye my views and 
wishes in such form and extent, as I am willing 
should be made public. This I shrink from doing, 
because it looks like presumption in me to come be- 
fore the public and even intimate what course I think 
should be pursued by the people of God. I have had 
so little experience in Church matters as to make it 
quite, proper, it appears to me, to keep quiet, beyond 
the expression of my views to friends. I desire 
myself and all I have to be dedicated to the service 

of God I do not feel justified in consenting to 

my name being used as you have suggested, except 
after prayerful consultation between yourself and 
Colonel Preston 

" My views are summed up in a few words, which 
are these: — Each Christian branch of the Church 
should send into the army some of its most pro- 
9iinent ministers, who are distinguished for their 
piety, talent, and zeal ; and such ministers should 
labour to produce concert of action among chap- 
lains and Christians in the army. These ministers 
should give special attention to preaching to regi- 
ments without chaplains Denominational 

distinctions should be kept out of view, and not touched 
upon. 

" . . . . The neglect of spiritual interests in the 
army may be partially seen in the fact that not half 
of my regiments have chaplains I " 

This letter will serve to show his lively interest 
in the souls of others ; as well as his own extreme 
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diffidence and humility — sure mark of deepening 
holiness — on a matter on which no one probably was 
better qualified to advise than himself ; together with 
that largeness of heart and love of the truth which 
prompted him to desire for his men the simple gospel 
of Christ, and to deprecate the advocacy of any par- 
ticular sectarian tenets. 

Nor did his zeal content itself with mere expendi- 
ture in words. To Colonel Preston he had written 
urging him to solicit the services of an eminently 
pious clergyman, and promising an annual five hun- 
dred dollars towards his support out of his own private 
purse. 

This letter was followed by the mission of the Rev. 
Mr Lacy shortly after, to enter on the description of 
work indicated above. That gentleman, out of defer- 
ence to Jackson's wishes and character, was subse- 
quently commissioned by the Confederate Government 
an army chaplain, unassigned to any particular regi- 
ment. 

One of the measures now adopted was a regular 
service every Sunday at the general's head-quarters. 
A place in the open field was selected near Hamil- 
ton's Crossing with "rude seats and a temporary 
pulpit." Here a vast congregation, assembled from 
different motives — including a desire to see Jack- 
son himself — collected week after week. Generals, 
legislators, and statesmen thronged the crowd. 
Amongst them, in an obscure corner, might be seen 
the man who, humanly speaking, was the life and 
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soul of the movement, listening with delighted inter- 
est to the Word of Truth, and watching with eager 
animation the signs of its effect on the great multi- 
tude. 

Another mark of happy progress was the erection 
of temporary chapels by the men, for their own wor- 
ship. The Stonewall Brigade led the way in this 
enterprise to Jackson's great delight, and soon their 
little sanctuary was dedicated by a special service to 
the worship of Grod. Prayer meetings, Bible classes, 
and choral gatherings formed at once the employ- 
ment, instruction, and recreation of the troops. In 
this chapel in particular, Jackson was a frequent 
worshipper, himself content with the lowest place, 
yet discharging, with the zeal of any gold-laced verger, 
the duty of seeing after the accommodation of the 
many who thronged to its open doors. 

To the above must be added the weekly chaplains' 
meeting, introduced by himself. At this all the 
chaplains and evangelists of his corps were present, 
appointing one of their number to act as president, 
and, after public worship, consulting on the spiritual 
interests of the army, and concerting further meafiures 
for their promotion. AU subjects of sectarian de- 
bate were excluded from this thoroughly evangelical 
union. At these meetings Jackson forbore to be pre- 
sent, but he watched them with the warmest sympathy, 
and was accustomed to call aside his own chaplain 
afterwards, with the request, " Now come and re- 
port." As he listened to what was being done, and 
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what measures being projected; receiving proofs at 
the same time of the blessed results attending these . 
well organised labours, as well as of the brotherly 
union that cemented them ; his eyes would fill with 
happy tears, and his heart throb with gratitude. 

Many were the good effects of these weekly gather- 
ings among the workers. The chaplains were thus 
brought into close contact with himself ; while his 
own chaplain was a bond of union between himself 
and the others, linking them to him and to each 
other and to God, in holiest fellowship. To each 
of them his courtesy and tenderness were extreme ; 
and liberal were the donations he made towards the 
support and furtherance of the work. 

His private intercourse, too, with each of them, 
was full of profit and encouragement. His invariable 
entreaty was that they would endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ, never dreaming of de- 
serting their post for a less cause than would induce 
a field-officer to lay down his commission, as he argued 
that to do so would be to teach his men that the body 
was more important than the soul. 

His favourite themes were " the importance of an 
unshaken faith, of casting all our care upon God in the 
diligent performance of duty, and the evidences of 
divine faithfulness in the course of providence and re- 
demption," He emphasized the necessity of comform- 
ing the will to God's, and cheerfully acquiescing in 
His plans ; delighting to treat of the various ways by 
which the divine will might be precisely ascertained. 
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His favourite maxim was, " Duty is ours ; Events are 
Grod 8." He enlarged upon the blessedness of a full 
and hearty obedience, in its effects upon the Christian's 
own happiness, and dwelt much upon the connexion 
between national obedience and national prosperity. 
Hence his zeal, already referred to, on the Sabbath 
observance question. 

Yet another of his projects, — ^the establishment of a 
Christian daily newspaper, pledged to avoid, how- 
ever, Sabbath work. He stipulated that Monday's 
issue should contain nothing printed after Saturday 
evening, promising, if this arrangement interfered 
with the circulation of the journal, to make good the 
defficiency himself. 

At Hamilton's Crossing he began daily family prayer 
with his men, a service which was regularly attended 
by his staff. In the occasional absence of his chap- 
lain, he conducted the devotions himself, with his 
accustomed earnestness and humility. On Wednes- 
day and ^Sunday nights he had a prayer meeting at 
his quarters. On the Sunday afternoons he would 
indulge in singing hymns, and as the choir was leav- 
ing, call out often, " Now for the hymn — 

* How happy are they 
Who their Saviour obey.* *' 

To his wife he wrote at this time in constant allusion 
to these spiritual exercises : — 

" I trust that God is going to bless us with great 
success, and in such a manner as to show that it is 
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all His gift There appears to be an increased 

religious interest among our troops here. Our chap- 
lains have weekly meetings on the Tuesdays, and the 
one of this week was more charming than the pre- 
ceding one." 

The most gratifying result of his efforts remain yet 
to be recorded, — the impetus it gave in other direc- 
tions towards the same work. The example com- 
municated itself to the army in the south and west, 
and the result was a general revival throughout the 
entire Confederate force. 

His hopes as to the approaching campaign, — his 
last, — have already been expressed. His diligence 
during the winter had brought up the condition of 
his men to the highest standard of eflSciency. Not 
only was his corps admirably drilled and equipped, 
and in excellent physical condition, but it was also 
animated by the stoutest spirit of courage and re- 
solve. 

A member of his staff, enlarging to him on this 
satisfactory topic, and referring in the same breath 
to the vast preparations of the Federals then going 
on, and to the eagerness of his own troops for a col- 
lision, he started up, the fire of battle in his eye, 
exclaiming, " I wish the enemy would come on ! '* 
adding the next moment in humble reverential con- 
fidence, " My trust is in God" 

A visit from his wife and daughter brought the 
period of quiet to an end. Procuring accommodation 
for them near Hamilton's Crossing, he met them at 
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the railway station, and conducted them to their new 
abode. This was the first time he had seen his child, 
and all a father s love shone out as he held it in his 
arms. His earliest care was to provide for her bap- 
tism, uncertain, in the changes of the day, what might 
happen, or whether the three might be together again. 
With this anxiety pressing upon his mind, he caused 
his chaplain to administer the sacred rite, at Mrs 
Jackson s temporary quarters, in the presence of a 
few intimate firiends. Meanwhile his duties, even 
with these dear ones at hand, went on as scrupul- 
ously as ever; only the evening of each day being 
devoted to the society of his wife and little one. It 
was a glimpse of brightest, though briefest, sunshine ; 
" Julia** herself appreciating it to the utmost of her 
infant capacity, and soon learning to prefer to all 
other attentions the caresses of her gold-laced ad- 
mirer. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



HIS LAST CAMPAIGN. 



In the prospect of the ensuing operations, Jackson's 
spirits and energy rose to the very highest point of 
enthusiasm. As the crisis approached, his ardour 
became intense : his reserve in a measure disappeared, 
and, in the excitement of the surrounding.enthusiasm, 
he communicated more freely than had been his cus- 
tom, his views as to the course to be taken. " We 
must make this campaign," he said, " an exceedingly 
active one : only thus can a weaker country cope with 
a stronger : it must make up in activity what it lacks 
in strength. A defensive campaign can only be 
made successful by taking the aggressive at the 
proper time. Napoleon never waited for his adver- 
sary to become fully prepared ; but struck him the 
first blow by virtue of his superior activity." 

It was on the 29th of April, early in the morning, 
that a message reached him to the effect that an 
officer had arrived with important tidings. ** That 
sounds as if something stirring were afoot," he said ; 
and after a few moments, returned and told Mrs 
Jackson that i&eneral Early, to whom he had com- 
mitted the guardianship of the river bank, had sent 
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to say that Hooker was crossiiig in force. He repre- 
fioited to her that, should events precipitate them- 
selves, it wonld be desirable for her to return to 
Bichmond: urged her to make immediate prepara- 
tion for her departure : promised that, if he could, he 
would return and assist her ; but added that, in case 
that were impossible, he would say good-bye then. 
After a tender farewell, he tore himself from her, 
never to see her again till she stood by his dying bed : 
he all eager fc»r conflict and confident of f riumph ; 
she dejected and depressed with apprehensions for his 
safety. 

It had beai urged upon him at the time that a 
disaffection was spreading with reference to his com- 
mand, that he should waive all such personal con- 
siderations as his resignation would imply, and 
sacrifice himself for his country's good *' Sacrifices ! " 
he exclaimed, with indignation. *' Have I not made 
them ? What is my life here but a daily sacrifice ? 
Nor shall 1 ever withhold sacrifices for my country 
where they will avail anything. I intend to serve 
her anywhere : in any way in which I am permitted 
to do it with effect, even if it be as a private soldier. 
But if this method of making war is to prevail, which 
they seek to establish in my case, the country is 
ruined My duty to her requires that I shall utter 
my protest against it in the most energetic form in 
my power ; and that is to resign." 

It was the only recorded instance of his suffering 
the emotion-of the moment to break loose from the 
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fetters of his self-control ; and it is quoted in this 
connexion as receiving pointed illustration in the in- 
cident of his separation from his wife. " What is my 
life here but a daily sacrifice ! " was no idle boast, 
but an assertion, however vehemently expressed, 
of a simple fact. Not that he would forget what 
must suggest itself at once as indisputable that such 
self-surrender in military service is by no means un- 
common. As the branded slave bore about on his 
person the initials of his owner, so the soldier in his 
uniform shows that he is not his own. This was the 
truth that received highest illustration in the inspired 
utterance " from henceforth let no man trouble me," 
or seek to embarrass me by attempts to make me 
waver in my allegiance, **for I bear about in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus." 

As soon as he had mustered his detachment, he 
ascertained that the Federals were crossing in masses 
below Deep Kun, and entrenching themselves on the 
old ground where the battle of Fredericksburg had 
been fought. 

His first concern was to communicate the move- 
ments of the enemy to the commander-in-chief. 
The aide despatched on this mission found Lee in 
his tent. ** Well, I heard firing," was the general's 
reply to the message ; " and I was beginning to think 
it was time some of you lazy young fellows were 
coming to tell me what it was all about. Say to 
General Jackson that he knows just as well what to 
do with the enemy as I do." It was thus that the 
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commander trusted in his great lieutenant, while his 
pleasant humour, reflecting entire reliance, infused 
confidence into the hearts of all whp came in contact 
with him, and promoted a general courage through 
the army. 

Meanwhile Jackson, unable, as we have seen, to 
return to his wife, sent her brother. Lieutenant 
Morrison, to provide her with an ambulance, and 
escort her to Guinea's Station. But that young 
gentleman, preferring field service to the duties of 
lady's-man, determined to shift the task to other 
shoulders, and thinking a clergyman would of all 
men be best adapted for the office, pounced upon the 
general's chaplain, and prevailed upon him to accept 
the charge. 

The plan of the Federal leader, which was soon 
developed, was to cross the Kappahannock below 
Fredericksburg, and, by a sufficiently formidable de- 
monstration, detain Lee there, while the remainder of 
his army was to proceed by forced marches up the 
northern banks, screened from observation by the 
forest country and an intervening line of pickets, to 
Kelly's Ford. To meet his force, described by him- 
self in genuine American style as " the finest upon 
the 'planet," there was Jackson's corps and two 
divisions of Longstreet's. The former consisted of 
four divisions, containing about 30,000, officers and 
men, the entire number of troops under Lee amount- 
ing to about 45,000. 

Nor were there wanting to Hooker other grounds 
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of encouragement scarcely less inferior in weight to 
the magnitude of his forces. These, indeed, number- 
ing 125,000 men, constituted an enemy not lightly to 
be esteemed ; but, in addition to their confidence in 
their numerical strength, their spirits had been roused 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by marvellous 
rumours touching the condition of the Confederate 
camp. General Lee, they were told, was laid aside 
by sickness ; bed-ridden, some were disposed to add ; 
of the terrible Stonewall's force, a large section was 
absent with Longstreet, and the rest in all but open 
mutiny. For the withdrawal of such a host from 
creation, " the finest army in the planet " would cer- 
tainly suffice. 

And such, or something very like it, was the belief 
even among Jackson's staff ; but at the first mention 
of the wild impression the general was sternly in- 
credulous. " Our army will be compelled to retreat, 
sir, before such a vast host," adventured a luckless 
would-be-prophet of the coming issue; compelled 
himself to retreat with startling promptitude at the 
sharp rejoinder, "Who said that ? No, sir, we shall 
not fall back, we shall attack them." The only point 
to be decided being when the attack was to begin. 
Probably it was the last occasion in which that officer 
tried his hand at enlightening his commander. 

The 30th of April had now arrived, and with it 
indications, rapid and numerous, of the imminence 
of critical events. With Jackson himself the effect 
wrought in his mental and physical condition by the 
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transition from repose to action was very striking. He 
was ready for every kind of service, but his sympathies 
were with the most energetic. So quiet was he, how- 
ever, in quiet times, the mane so willing not to bristle, 
the eye so ready to quench its lightnings, that those who 
saw him in the discharge of garrison duties, or during 
the forced quiescence of the winter's arrest of service, 
found it difficult to persuade themselves of the exist- 
ence of " the soul of fire,'' however clear they might 
be about " the frame of adamant.'' Bible classes, 
prayer meetings, missionary efforts of every .variety, 
seemed to him (as indeed they were) such congenial 
occupations, that to behold him in their meek and 
lowly prosecution, made it hard to realize him in 
battle with a sea of foemen dashing down upon his 
ranks. But no succession of billows ever hurled 
themselves with more impotent madness against the 
rocks that tore them into spray and scattered them 
in wraiths of foam, than did Federal forces upou 
Jackson and his host. It was simply impossible to 
quail under the spell of his eye. And when, on the 
critical day, the trumpet proclaimed the break-up of 
winter quarters, while the people shouted for the 
battle, his step was of the firmest, his stature great 
and elate with genius and strength, while his look 
conveyed the depth of his thought and the vigour 
and decision of his purpose. He had plunged at once 
into the spirit and fervour of the conflict, and brought 
with him to its vicissitudes the courage and com- 
posure which had never failed him hitherto. While 
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the tents were being struck, he rode up to his own, 
round which a circle had gathered, dismounted, 
throwing the reins to his servant, and retired within. 
Thither no one ventured to follow him, they knew 
what the action meant. The soldier had the battle 
of his country to fight, he must go to the God' of 
battles for teaching and strength. Joshua, threatened 
by Jericho, is refreshed by the * Captain of the Host.' 
** Hush," said the servant, reverently, " the general is 
praying." There was a silence for a quarter of an 
hour, then the curtain was drawn aside, and Jackson 
reappeared strong as from the mount of God. 

" Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm and self-pos8es3*d;'' 

or like the 

" Justum et tenacem propositi virum " 

of Horace, with resources the poet knew little of to 
support the character, prepared, too, to illustrate the 
concluding couplet — 

" Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinae.'* 

Lee had lost no time in examining the position of 
Hooker, referred to above, and instructed Jackson to 
join him in view of it. The enemy had crossed the 
Rapidan at Germanna and Ely's Fords, driving back 
the guards placed there by General Stuart, and 
establishing themselves some miles in the interior of 
the country at the Villa of Chancellorsville, fifteen 
miles west of Fredericksburg. Eound this spot the 
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surface of the country undulates, but presents no hills 
of any considerable altitude. Here Hooker had con- 
oentrated his forces by the 30th of April, and was 
now busy in fortifying his position by engineering 
operations. These, together with the local conditions 
of the place, enabled him to mask in the woods the 
whole circuit of his defence, while he infested the 
thickets in front with bodies of sharpshooters. It is 
not surprising therefore that with such advantageous 
entrenchments he should boast that he was possessed 
of a position from which no power on earth could dis- 
lodge him ; while he took every precaution, by the 
free use of balloons, to make himself acquainted, as far 
as possible, with every Confederate movement. 

As the Federal plans disclosed themselves, it be- 
came a question with Jackson whether he should 
march at once to Anderson's support, (his division 
had been drawn up at Tabernacle Church, on a strong 
north and south line, its flanks being well supported 
by artillery and cavalry,) or wait till the next day. 
Various reasons for and against either course sug- 
gested themselves; but after due deliberation, he 
decided on the former: arriving at his destination 
shortly before noon on the following morning, with 
Hooker s lines drawn up in front. 

It now became his duty, as Lee's senior officer, to 
take the management of the field, and act on the 
aggressive against the Federal outposts. Biding 
through the woods — a dangerous and difficult task — 
at the head of a line of skirmishers, he kept up a slow 
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and steady advance till, at nightfall, the enemy 'a 
pickets were driven back npon their main line. The 
operation thns successfully accomplished had been 
one calculated to test, in an eminent degree, a soldier's 
courage. We all know the peculiar excitement of 
marching upon a concealed foe. The nervous, circum- 
spect tread of a child in his hide-and-seek game is 
exactly a type of the anxious apprehension with which 
a body of men explores the tangled recesses of a 
thicket, not knowing on which side the enemy may 
break out. Each bush may give forth the stealthy 
fire of death, rendering numbers and skill alike use- 
less for protection. Yet undismayed and resolute, 
the Confederates, headed by Jackson, pushed forward 
their cautious advance with the result already re- 
corded : Hooker, meanwhile, vainly endeavouring to 
thrust them back by detachments of riflemen and 
masked batteries. He could only annoy them with- 
out offering any actual impediment ; occasioning 
them, after all, but a trifling loss. 

On the other hand, Jackson having fallen in with 
Lee about a mile from the Federal post, the two 
generals conferred together, bivouacking their troops 
on the brow of a gentle eminence, under a cluster of 
pine trees, and, having decided on their forthcoming 
plans Off action, lay down to snatch a few moments' 
sleep. Jackson, with characteristic indifference to 
his personal comfort, had neglected to provide him- 
self with a cloak or covering of any kind. Colonel 
Pendleton, one of his adjutants, noticing the omission, 
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urged him to accept his overcoat, which the other 
courteously declined. Watching his opportunity, 
however, when Jackson appeared to be asleep, he rose 
up, and detaching the large military cape, spread it 
carefully over him, reserving the rest of the garment 
for himself. But Jackson was not one to be surprised 
in any manoeuvre, however artful the strategy with 
which it had been conducted. Preserving a delu- 
sive quiet, and feigned repose till his enemy was 
actually snoring, he restored the wrapper to his un- 
conscious rival, and lay down again, waking in the 
morning with a severe cold, which, in a measure, 
eventually cost him his life. 

When he rose from his recumbent position, he saw 
his chaplain near, and, — ^hailing him at once with 
" Come and sit down, I wish to talk to you," — 
questioned him anxiously as to whether any road was 
available by which the enemy's right or left flank 
might be turned, and so needless risk and loss be 
avoided. Mr Lacy indicating one, he produced from 
his pocket an outline map, and giving it into his 
hands with a pencil, said — " Mark it down for me." 
This being done, at his request, he proceeded to 
criticise the proposed route. ** That is too near," he 
said ; " it goes within the line of the enemy's pickets. 
I wish to get round well to his rear without being 
observed. Do you know no other road ? " Mr Lacy 
rejoined that he believed the one he had indicated 
had a branch turning more suitable for his purpose ; 
upon which Jackson despatched him to ascertain the 
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point precisely, sending with him his principal en- 
gineer to assist in the neoessaiy ofaservatiiHis. All 
this time he had been shivering with cold, and warm- 
ing his hands in the mddy blaze of the camp fire 
with great apparent zest. 

The information he asked for was soon obtained, 
and he learnt that " the two roads crossed each other 
at a distance of a few miles, so that, by a circuit of 
fifteen miles, a point wonld be reached near Wilder- 
ness Bun, several miles above the furthest outposts 
of Hooker." Ascertaining this, he gave orders for 
his corps to commence their march, and appeared at 
" The Furnace," the proprietor of which was a 
patriotic well-wisher to the cause, ready to give any 
information in his power, and desirous on this occa- 
sion to show the utmost hospitality to the Confederate 
general. Jackson, however, was too anxious to push 
forward to allow himself any delay for purposes of 
refreshment. 

Before, however, the entire column had passed, 
Hooker, by means of his scouts, had become ac- 
quainted with their movements, and concluded at 
once that the Confederate force was in full retreat 
upon Bichmond. He decided, therefore, to attack them 
in the rear, and for this purpose posted some artillery 
on the declivities facing the Furnace Boad, which can- 
nonaded the ammunition train of General Jackson. 
He next despatched a few regiments to ascertain 
more particularly the direction of this unexpected re- 
treat These succeeded in capturing a part of the regi- 
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ment of M*Law's, and Were in their turn repulsed by 
other troops. It was at this crisis that the Federal 
general committed what is termed *'a fatal blunder/' 
by remaining quiescent for a time and waiting for 
further development, instead of at once attacking the 
still stationary force of General Lee, and thus unra- 
velling the mysteiy of the Confederate tactics. That 
Jackson's course in thus apparently cutting himself 
off from his friends in the East, interposing an inex- 
plicable gap between him and them, should have 
failed to suggest suspicions to Hooker's mind as to 
the soundness of his own conclusions, witii consider- 
ations of the urgent expediency of solving the pro- 
blem by some decisive step, is indeed sti-ange. 
Rarely has the history of war furnished a stronger 
illustration of the peril of the " stationary defensive " 
policy. It was all very well for Hooker to hold his 
ground till the Confederates approached, avoiding 
the risk of forfeiting his strong position, in the event 
of their attacking him after the manner in which he 
wafi prepared to receive them ; but a change of tactics 
on their part left him assuredly no choice but to alter 
his. That he would make the mistake, however, he 
actually did make, appears to have been foreseen by 
Jackson, and his measures shaped accordingly. 

So he continued his march with the steady purpose 
of accomplishing the design he had indicated to his 
chaplain, and by three o'clock in the afternoon 
was. six miles west of Chancellorsville, on precisely 
the opposite side of the enemy to that occupied by 
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General Lee. It was from this spot that he ad- 
dressed to the commander-in-chief the last of his 
official note^. 

" May^ 2, 1863. 

" General, — The enemy has majde a stand at Chan- 
cellor's, which is about two miles from Chancellors- 
ville. I hope, so soon as practicable, to attack. 

" I trust that an ever kind Providence will bless 
us with success. Kespectfully, — 

" T. J. Jackson, Lieut.-Gen. 

" General Egbert E. Lee. 

" P.S, — tChe leading division is up, and the next 
two apppear to be well closed. T. J. J." 

On his arrival at this post, Jackson found both the 
plank-road and the old turnpike 'guarded on the west 
by Stuart's pickets. Observations at this point soon 
convinced him that he had secured a favourable vant- 
age-ground for an attack, he therefore directed his 
entire column to advance across the old turnpike, and 
present themselves in line to the enemy. 

After a march of two miles they came upon the 
right wing of Hooker's army, finding them entirely 
unsuspicious of their near approach. The result was 
a signal discomfiture to the Federals, and an abun- 
dant harvest of spoil. 

" Press forward ! " was Jacki^on s battle-cry to each 
of his generals as he urged the attack till after 
nightfall. *' Never before," we are told, " had his 
preoccupation of mind and insensibility to danger 
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been so great/' Smiles of triumph and thanksgiving 
chased one another across his expressive face as each 
new Confederate cheer announced a new success. He 
evidently esteemed this as his greatest victory, and 
more than on any other occasion was he seen praying 
in the thickest of the onset. At last, finding no visi- 
ble enemy, and no firing in front, the line halted and 
were replaced with fresh troops, while Jackson, con- 
vinced that Hooker would not suffer much time to 
elapse without offering further resistance to so deadly 
an attack, anticipated speedy collision, and took steps 
to meet it. 

At this moment his vigilance was dissatisfied by 
the disorder to which the front ranks had yielded. 
With him, to notice a defect, was to take instant 
measures to rectify it, and, riding forward, he shouted 
on all sides, ** Get into line, men ; get into line. 
Whose regiment is this ? Colonel, get your men in- 
stantly into line This disorder must be cor- 
rected. As you go by along the right " (to Colonel 
Cobb) " tell the troops from me to get into line and 
preserve their order." He then busied himself with 
efforts for the same object, and the next moment rode 
along to Chancellorsville to discover the intentions of 
the enemy. 

So complete had been the results of his attack 
that an important defence, a part indeed of the 
main circuit by which Hooker had enclosed his 
entrenched camp, was discovered deserted by the 
Federalists, and at the complete mercy of the con- 
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querors, who were thus enabled to grasp the very 
citadel of the enemy's strength. " Fmd General 
Rhodes," cried Jackson to his aide-de-camp, " and 
tell him to occupy that barricade at once with his 
troops; I need your help to amend this dangerous 
confusion." 

Hooker was now in a position of extreme peril: 
threatened by the fatal cordon with which Jackson was 
encircling his rear, and pressed in front by Greneral Lee. 
His efforts were at once directed towards the recovery 
of the lost entrenchment, and a heavy line of infantiy 
was despatched through the woods on that service. 
A flag of truce was sent on in front to engage the 
attention of Rhodes while the enemy approached. 
The perfidy, however, was but partially successful. 
The Confederate general detecting the cheat, des- 
patched the pretended messenger to Jackson, and 
himself prepared to defend his post ; but the Federals 
had made good use of the opportunity, and were upon 
him before he was prepared for them. They re- 
ceived a heavy fire from the brow of an adjoining 
hill at point blank distance. This attack on the 
right was the signal for a general engagement along 
the whole line : " and in its opening in the turnpike 
Jackson received a mortal wound !" 

But the history of that wound is terrible. He had 
advanced a hundred yards beyond his line of battle, 
aBSuming that, in obedience to his orders, a line of 
skirmishers had been sent to the front, at the first 
evidence of a halt Attended by his escort, he had 
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proceeded but a little way down the road when they 
were surprised by a volley of musketry from the 
right. Jackson, now aware of the fact that the 
Federals were close upon him, with neither picket 
nor skirmishers between them, turned hurriedly 
round into the woods on the north side in order to 
avoid the fire and regain his own troops. Here he met 
General Hill with his escort^ who had evidently 
betaken themselves there for the same reason. '' As 
the party approached within twenty paces of the Con- 
federate troops, these evidently mistaking th^n for 
Federal cavalry delivered a deadly fire 1 Several fell 
on the spot ; more were wounded ; among them Jack- 
son, by his own men ! 

" His right hand was penetrated by a ball, his lefl 
forearm lacerated by another, and the same limb 
broken a little below the shoulder by a third, which 
not only crushed the bone but severed the main 
artery." More than this, his horse, dashing panic- 
stricken towards the enemy, carried him beneath the 
boughs of a tree, which tore his face and inflicted 
other terrible blows, almost dragging him from hi's 
saddle. His bridle hand was now powerless; but 
seizing the reins with his right, he managed to turn 
the terrified animal's head, and brought him back 
to his own lines. " Here," we are told, " he drew up 
his horse, and sat for an instant gazing at his men, 
as if in astonishment at their cruel mistake, and in 
doubt whether he should again venture to approach 
them." 
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Before he could dismount he sunk faiuting into 
the anns of those around him, who were compelled, 
in his entire prostration, to disengage his feet from 
the stirrups. 

What immediately followed will best be recorded 
in the minute description furnished by Dr Dabney. 

" They now bore him aside a few yards into the 
woods north of the turnpike, to shield him from the- 
expected advance of the Federals ; and while Wjrnn 
was sent for an ambulance and a surgeon, Wilbourne 
proceeded, supporting his head upon his bosom, to 
strip his mangled arm and bind up his wound. The 
warm blood was flowing in a stream down his wrist ; 
his clothing impeded all access to its source, and no- 
thing was at hand more efficient than a penknife to 
remove the obstructions. But at this terrible mo- 
ment he saw General Hill, with the remnant of his 
staff, approaching, and called to him for assistance. 
He, with his volunteer aide. Major Leigh, dismounted, 
and, taking the body of the general into his arms, 
succeeded in reaching the wound and stanching the 
blood with a handkerchief. The swelling of the 
lacerated flesh had already performed this office in 
part. His two aides, Lieutenants Smith and Morri- 
son, arrived at this moment, the former having been 
left at the rear to execute some orders, and the latter 
having just saved himself, at the expense of a stun- 
ning fall, by leaping from his horse as he was carry- 
ing him in uncontrollable fright into the enemy's 
ranks. Morrison, the generals brother-in-law, was 
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agitated by grief; but Smith was full at once of 
tenderness and of that clear self-possession which is 
80 valuable in the hour of danger. With the skilful 
direction of General Hill they now effectually arrested 
the heBmorrhage, and adjusted a sling to support the 
mangled arm. 

"It was at this moment that two Federal skir- 
mishers approached within a few feet of the spot 
where he lay, with their muskets cocked. They little 
knew what a prize was in their grasp ; and when, at 
the command of General Hill, two orderlies arose 
from the kneeling group and demanded their sur- 
render, they seemed amazed at the nearness of their 
enemies, and yielded their arms without resistance. 
Lieutenant Morrison, suspecting from their approach 
that the Federals must be near at hand, stepped out 
into the road to examine ; and, by the light of the 
moon, saw a fieldpiece pointed towards him, ap- 
parently not more than a hundred yards distant. 
Indeed, it was so near that the orders given by the 
officers to the cannoneers could be distinctly heard 
Returning hurriedly, he announced that the enemy 
were planting artillery in the road, and that the 
general must be immediately removed. General 
Hill now remounted and hurried back to make his 
dispositions to meet this attack. In the combat 
which ensued he was himself wounded a few minutes 
afterwards, and compelled to leave the field." 

In the absence, as it would seem, of any ambulance 
or litter, a proposal was made by some to bear him 
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away in their arms, after his wounds had been as 
skilfully bandaged as the emergency would allow. 
To this he replied that he would walk to the rear 
with their help; and leaning on the shoulders of 
Major Leigh and Lieutenant Smith, went slowly out 
into the highway. Here a litter appearing, he was 
placed upon it, with two soldiers and Lieutenants 
Smith and Morrison as bearers. And now came an- 
other volley, passing over their heads; a second, 
alas I more accurate, striking down one of the 
soldiers, and all but bringing the litter to the ground. 
He was placed again upon the earth, when the cause- 
way was immediately swept by a storm of projectiles 
of every conceivable description. All his escort fled 
in dismay with the exception of Leigh and the two 
aides-de-camp. These glorious fellows, with a bravery 
and fidelity beyond all human praise, scorning to de- 
sert him, lay down by his side, endeavouring to cover 
his body with their own. The language of his bio- 
grapher at this point is too graphic to be passed over. 
" Again and again," he writes, " was the earth around 
them torn with volleys of canister, while shells and 
Minie-balls flew hissing over them, and the stroke of 
the iron hail raised sparkling flashes from the flinty 
gravel of the roadway." Again and again did Jack- 
son struggle to rise, but was forced down by the 
heroic Smith. "Sir, you must lie still; it will cost 
you your life if you rise ; " and he fairly pinned his 
general to the ground. Such courage deserved a 
recompense. God took care of them. After dying, 
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in anticipation, a thousand deaths, they came off 
unscathed. 

The firing over, they resumed their melancholy 
journey to the rear, diverging to the edge of the 
thicket. Here Greneral Pender met them, and after 
expressing his deep distress, added, "My men are 
thrown into such confusion by this fire that I fear I 
shall not be able to hold my grounxi." Almost faint- 
ing with loss of blood, Jackson replied, in a voice 
feeble indeed, but resolute as ever, " You must keep 
your men together, and hold your ground.'' It was 
his last order ; it breathed his entire spirit ; it was 
the inspiration of all his campaigns. In every re- 
lation of life — as a patriot, as a soldier, as a Chris- 
tian—his language to his soul ever was, " You must 
hold your ground." 

Another casualty marked his slow travel to the 
rear. One of his bearers, getting entangled in a vine, 
fell, and brought the general heavily to the ground on 
his wounded side. To the terrified inquiry of Lieu- 
tenant Smith, " General, are you much hurt ?" his ' 
only answer was, " No, Mr Smith, don't trouble your- 
self about me." 

At length, an ambulance arriving, he was trans- 
ferred to its more secure shelter, and taken to the 
hospital. On the way, Dr Maguire had met him, 
and made a hasty examination of his wounds, sitting 
by his side, applying stimulants, as the poor sufferer 
was able to receive them, and supporting his head as 
they rode along. Beaching the hospital, they con- 
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veyed him to a tent which had been erected for him, 
and laid him in a camp bed, covering him with 
blankets. There, exhaneted by his terrible pain, he 
sank into a deep sleep. 

Amidst all his sufferings during his painful pro* 
gress, Jackson uttered but one complaint — a faint 
groan when he was thrown violently to the ground. 
In answer to the questions of friends, he said, " I 
believe my arm is broken ; it gives me severe pain." 
Being asked whether he was hurt elsewhere, he re- 
plied, " Yes, in the right hand ; " to offers to bind it 
up, " No, never mind ; it is a trifle," though two of 
the bones were broken, and the palm almost perfor- 
ated by a bullet ! Adding decisively to many com- 
jnents on the subject, *' My woimds were undoubtedly 
from my own men." 

When his field-glass and haversack were removed, 
they were preserved by Captain Wilbourne. The 
latter was found to contain a few official papers, and 
(most touching instance of where his heart and sym- 
pathies were) two gospel tracts. While he was 
lying on Hill's breast, that general forbade the pub- 
lic announcement of his state. ** Tell them simply," 
put in Jackson, " that you have a wounded Confe- 
derate officer." He then lay quiet and passive in the 
arms of his friends, engaged in silent prayer. As he 
was led past the column of Pender, the men noticing 
with interest the special care taken of him, endea- 
voured to get a peep at his face to see who it was. 
In spite of every attempt to conceal him, one or two 
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recognised the well-loved features, and with a cry of 
horror, exclaimed, " It is General Jackson ! " Thus 
the news of the disaster communicated itself rapidly 
to the troops ; but they, persisting in the belief that 
his wounds were slight, became only more resolute in 
their purpose to avenge him. 

It was at midnight, after careful examination, that 
the consulting physicians and surgeons decided on 
amputating his arm. He replied, unfalteringly, 
" Do what you think best ; I am resigned to what- 
ever is necessary." The operation was skilfully per- 
formed, with the aid of chloroform. The sufferer 
seemed insensible to pain, only saying once or twice 
in a dreamy voice, " Dr M*Guire, I am lying very 
comfortably." 

Referring afterwards to what had occurred, he re- 
marked that he had always thought it wrong to 
administer chloroform in cases where there was a 
probability of immediate death, adding that though 
his sensations at the time were most soothing, he 
would dislike above all things to enter eternity in 
such a condition; so ardent was his desire to pass 
into the immediate presence of God in full possession 
of all his faculties. His condition now became very 
hopeful, and Mr Smith urging him to try and com- 
pose himself and avoid talking, he sank into a quiet 
slumber. 

It is needless to follow the fortunes of the day; 
Jackson gone, these pages have little to do with 
them. Suffice it to say that Captain Wilboume, by 
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direction of the brigadiers of Jackson's corps, went 
to Lee, announcing the glorious victory that had 
been won, with the fall of their great general, and re- 
questing him to assume in person the direction of 
affairs. To the mournful news, he replied, after a 
pause in which he was struggling to suppress his 
emotion, "Ah, any victory is dearly bought which 
deprives us of the services of Jackson even for a 
short time." Other inquiries followed from him, 
and then, summoning his adjutant to his side, he 
dictated a note to the hero, acknowledging his signal 
merits with generous candour. 

" General, — I have just received your note in- 
forming me that you are wounded. I cannot express 
my regret at the occurrence. CmM I have dictated 
' events^ I should have chosen^ for the good of the coun- 
try ^ to have been disabled in your stead, 

" I congratulate you upon the victory which is due 
to your skill and energy. — Most truly yours, 

" E. E. Lee, General." 

It is rarely that a commanding oflScer writes thus 
to a subordinate, however illustrious the lieutenant 
may be. The letter deserves immortality that it 
may record the triumphs of the one and the grace- 
ful generous modesty of the other. 

Lee was then told that the only wish that Jackson 
gave utterance to after he had fallen was, " That the 
enemy should be pressed in the morning." "They 
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shall be pressed immediately," was the reply, and the 
next moment he was in the saddle making arrange- 
ments for renewing the attack. 

Meanwhile General Stuart brought forward the 
Stonewall Brigade from the junction of the Orange 
and Culpepper plank-roads, and joined it to his 
line of battle. With the first break of morning the 
Confederates advanced in two wings. General Lee 
from east and south, and Stuart from the west, 
conducted the tittack : the latter doing deadly work 
with his lines of infantry. A terrible contest ensued. 
In three hours seven thousand men were killed and 
wounded on the Confederate side: but the enemy 
were steadily repulsed, with a loss of seven thousand 
men, forty thousand muskets, and immense booty, 
and compelled, eventually, to take refuge in a new 
line of entrenchments, covering the United States 
Ford. One thrilling episode stood out from the 
general terror of the conflict. As the Stonewall 
Brigade advanced to the general onset, the stern 
solemn battle-cry rose from their ranks, " Charge, 
and remember Jackson 1 '' Paxton, his successor in 
their command, fell at their head, struck dead where 
he stood. But the men knew nothing of their loss ; 
without a leader, without a word of command, extem- 
porising their own cry, they swept forward to the 
sound of their beloved general's name, carrying every- 
thing before them. 

The sequel may be partly recited in Dr Dabney a 
own words ; — " While this great struggle was raging. 
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General Sedgwick retired to the north bank of the 
Rappahannock, and laying down his bridges again, 
opposite to Fredericksburg, on Sunday morning 
crossed into the town, and, with our corps, captured 
Marye*s Hill by a surprise. His other corps were 
despatched through Staflford to the support of 
Hooker, while he retained about eighteen thousand 
men. General Early now confronted Marye's Hill 
on another line, while Sedgwick, leaving a detach- 
ment to hold him in check, marched westward to 
open his way to Hooker at Chancellorsville. But 
the fate of that general was already sealed. Lee was 
now at liberty to send a part of his force to meet 
Sedgwick, so that on Monday he found himself con- 
fronted and arrested in his march by the Confederate 
troops, while General Early recaptured Marye s HUl, 
and cut off his retreat towards Fredericksburg. No- 
thing now remained for him but to retire as expedi- 
tiously as possible across the river at Banks's Ford, — 
a point between that town and Hooker's position, — 
which, by the aid of his artillery upon the northern 
bank, he effected, though not without heavy loss." 
The next day Hooker himself made similar arrange- 
ments, and during the night of Tuesday withdrew 
the remainder of his army. Thus was the crown put 
upon Jackson's success. From the time that he com- 
menced that march, devised while he sat shivering 
under the trees in the early morning, and which had 
been, at the outset, so fatally misinterpreted by Hooker^ 
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the Federal discomfiture commenced, ending in an 
abrupt finish to the invasion in that quarter. 

The numbers on. each side exhibit with startling 
force the brilliancy of this great achievement of 
General Lee. With forty-five thousand men he had 
met and defeated one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, dislodging them from a position described 
by their commander as absolutely unassailable, and 
inflicting upon them from first to last a loss so 
gigantic as nearly to equal the extent of the whole 
of his own army. His line of defence had at one 
time been successfully turned, his communications 
severed, and his little army placed apparently in the 
very jaws of destruction. But with equal courage 
and resolve he had awaited the unfolding of the 
enemy's tactics, confident of the issue. Discarding 
such details of his scheme as in the light of after 
contingencies appeared inexpedient, he concentrated 
his chief strength on the main points and carried the 
' day. Jackson's share in this attack has already been 
enlarged upon, and will have appeared to have pro- 
moted largely the signal success which ensued. Still 
the insinuation of those who would build up the 
fame of the junior general at the expense of his 
senior, to the eflfect that the credit of the day was 
due altogether to him, are incapable of support. No 
need for jealous envy to create a false reputation for 
our hero. What he did, Lee was the first and readiest 
to admit, and that, as we have seen, in no measured 
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terms. He fell at the crisis of the operation, leaving 
behind him suggestions which his commander nobly 
espoused, leaving also work to be done ere the task 
was accomplished, requiring no less skill and courage 
than he had furnished at the outset. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



FAREWELL I 



Farewell now to tents and camps and reconnoitered 
posts; to the great commander erect in his saddle 
with the light of battle in his eye ; to the anticipa- 
tion of the minutest military contingencies and the 
devising plans to meet them. Farewell to strategy 
and war ; the thunder of the cannonade is over ; the 
gold laced hat is laid aside ; one more battle indeed 
has to be fought, but with an enemy, the last, abeady 
destroyed ! 

As he had " held his ground " so grandly in the 
field; so now he *^held his ground" on his dying 
bed. Brave there to fight, he was brave now to 
endure ; as ready to suffer as to act. His was an un- 
feigned acquiescence in that Divine will to which his 
own heart had for so long been entirely surrendered. 

How strangely men err as regards the activity of 
faith ; imagining that it can be summoned and exer- 
cised in a moment, and found ready. Whatever 
hdpeful things may be said or felt as to the efficacy 
of repentance at the last, no one will deny that a 
mere acknowledgment of the fact of atonement will 
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never bear up the epirit in the swellings of the great 
river. In this as in everything else long exercise 
and preparation best lead up to a crisis. The soldier 
is drilled minutely in times of peace, in order that, 
well instructed in and well accustomed to his 
weapons and their use, he may be able to stand in 
the battle. It was so with Jackson. The faith he 
used at the last was the faith he had tried and 
proved through an eventful life in all the vicissitudes 
of his career. It was the faith that made him pray 
over the letter he posted, over the water he drank, 
over the food he ate, over the word he spoke; it 
was the faith that kept him always on his guard, 
that brought out so legibly on his forehead the 
mystic characters, " Holiness to the Lord," that 
consecrated his influence, faculties, and opportunities, 
from first to last, to the service of God. And so 
when he lay maimed and mangled in his lingering 
pain, it served his uttermost need. The God he 
sought in his extremity was no stranger ; nor he 
an alien. It had been an old and tried fellowship. 
In garrison life, at the academy, in home quiet, in 
the ardour of campaigning, in the exigencies of battle, 
he had lived in the holy sunshine it brought. He 
had only to turn his face to the wall and say, " My 
God 1 " 

To die calmly, professing faith ; to die calmly, be- 
cause philosophy teaches that dismay is useless ; to 
take a leap, after all into the dark, with the words 
• * I believe " on the lips ; this it must be allowed is a 
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very different thing from his experience whose whole 
soul is braced up with assurance; who hears the 
voice of the Kedeemer at his side ; who fears and 
knows no evil ; whom no power of earth or heU can 
set on or hurt, because God is for him. 

For after all, whatever may be argued from the 
much misquoted example of the dying thief, the 
certainty of whose deliverance is remembered while 
the peculiarities of his case are forgotten; of one 
thing we may be certain, — that only of Divine truth 
which we have made our own will serve us at the 
last. It is a vain thing to build upon a dying con- 
fession of faith in the absence of any present spiritual 
life and warfare. Unless, as Christ's brethren, we 
are fighting with all the earnestness God's grace can 
give us, with sin and temptation, with the world 
within and without; fighting for God, fighting to- 
wards God ; that great weapon of faith in the sacri- 
fice, with which so many piously trifle, will prove in- 
effectual when we most require it. For, argue and 
hope as delusively as we may, the only sure precursor 
of the death of faith is the life of faith. 

It might have been expected that, to one of so 
ardent a temperament, the constraint of inaction 
would have been intolerable. But Jackson had 
learnt, as we have already seen, unreserved thankful 
submission ; learnt it by heart ; drilled himself into 
it ; and was now enabled to exhibit it in fullest ex- 
ercise. 

His repose indeed lay in his unquestioning reliance 
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on the loving wisdom of his God. The interests of 
his country, so supremely dear to him, for the ad- 
vancement of which he had verily " done what he 
could," he now committed to 'Him Who judgeth 
righteously; and, having thus disburdened himself 
of his great anxiety, lay in apparent unconsciousness 
of the mighty projects which, but a few hours ago, 
he had been so earnestly revolving. " When he 
awoke from his Jong and quiet slumber," says Dr 
Dabney, "on the Sabbath morning, the distant sounds 
of a furious cannonade told his experienced ear that 
a great battle was again raging. But the thought 
did not quicken his pulse, nor draw from him a 
single expression of restlessness. He awaited for 
news of the result with full faith in God, and in the 
valour of the army ; only betraying such anxiety as 
an affectionate woman might feel, for the safety of 
his comrades in arms.'' 

His first act, when news had been brought to him 
of what was transpiring around, was to request Lieu- 
tenant Morrison to go to Eichmond and briug Mrs 
Jackson to his bedside. He then received a visit from 
his chaplain, Mr Lacy, who had just heard of his 
misfortune. *' general I " said the good man as he 
entered the tent, " what a calamity ! " Jackson 
thanked him for his sympathy, and then added with 
remarkable emphasis, as though anxious to convey 
his personal testimony to the goodness and mercy 
of his Heavenly Father's dealings, " You see me 
severely wounded, but not depressed or unhappy. 
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I believe that it has been done according to God's 
holy will, and I acquiesce entirely in it. You may 
think it strange ; but you never saw me more perfectly 
contented than I am to-day, for I am sure that my 
Heavenly Father designs this affliction for my good. 
I am perfectly satisfied that, either in this life or in 
that which is to come, I shall discover that what is 
now regarded as a calamity is a blessing. And if 
it appears a great calamity (as it surely will be a 
great inconvenience) to be deprived of my arm, it 
will result in a great blessing. I can wait until 
God, in His own time, shall make known to me 
the object He has in thus afflicting me. But why 
should I not rather rejoice in it as a blessing, and 
not look upon it as a calamity at all ? If it were in 
my power to replace my arm, I would not dare to 
do it, unless I could know it was the will of my 
Heavenly Father." 

Answering, with perfect composure, various ques- 
tions that were put to him with reference to his 
wounds, he added, that he had expected when he fell 
from the litter to die on the field, and yielded himself 
up fearlessly and at once into the hands of his 
Heavenly Father. He then furnished a description 
of all the incidents of that terrible moment with 
wonderful accuracy and precision. When it is re- 
membered that he was borne along in the agony of 
his many wounds, under a merciless storm of iron 
hail, which tore up the ground on every side : that 
once, in his progress to the rear, he was, as already 
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recorded, thrown heavily to the ground, it becomes 
indeed a matter of wonder that he could have pre- 
served sufficient self-control to retain anything ap- 
proaching to a connected remembrance of the events 
of that eventful hour. But he never seems to have 
become unconscious, though the loss of blood had 
almost deprived him of speech and life together. 
Now, however, that the first agony was over, he was 
able to describe it all as a thing he had witnessed 
rafher than experienced. From that, he went on to 
speak of his perfect peace in the prospect of imme- 
diate death. " It has been," he said, " a precious 
experience to me, that I was brought face to face 
with death and found all was well. I then learned 
an important lesson, that one who has been the sub- 
ject of converting grace, and is the child of God, can, 
in the midst of the severest sufferings, fix his thoughts 
upon God and heavenly things, and derive great 
comfort and peace; but that one who had never 
made his peace with God would be unable to control 
his mind under such sufferings, so as to understand 
properly the way of salvation, and repent and believe 
on Christ. I felt that if I had neglected the salva- 
tion of my soul before, it would have been too late 
then." 

Not very long since, a venerable servant of God 
said to the writer of these pages, in reference to his 
own recent recovery from an all but fatal illness — 
" While I lay in bed, anticipating certain death, the 
thought forced itself upon me, how hardly I should 

Q 
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have fared had I then for the first time addressed 
myself to the care of my soul. My head was too 
racked with pain to enable me to think at all. J 
could have borne neither text nor prayer from the 
lips of another : the very sound of a human voice 
would have maddened me. I was utterly unable to 
feel after an absent God : the first putting forth of 
faith would have been simply impossible to me. I 
could only rest — rest — rest without a thought — ^with- 
out a care — in His arms Who was at my side, the 
tried Friend of other days. Head burning with pain, 
brain distracted, I could do no more than lie still 
and be soothed, just remembering all I needed to 
remember, and realising all I needed to realise." 

It may be mentioned, in confirmation of the accu- 
racy of the report of Jackson's testimony, that it is 
given as nearly as possible in bis exact words. For 
so impressed was Mr Lacy with its importaijce and 
value, that he charged his memory with it at the 
time, to the utmost of his power, and committed it 
to writing without delay. Jackson would have added 
more; indeed, now that he was cut off from the 
witness of a life of active devotion, he seemed all 
eagerness to declare the riches of the Master s grace, 
but the wisdom of his physicians restrained him. 

Shortly afterwards. Captain Douglass, his assistant 
inspector, arrived from the field, bringing tidings of 
the victory, and full details for the sufferer. 

Jackson now heard of the magnificent charge of 
the Stonewall Brigade. That onset had been ordered 
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by Stuart, and the column had swept forward to the 
battle-cry of his name. It had nerved them to an 
attack on a force three times their number, and 
borne them on in enthusiastic triumph. "The 
general Ustened with glistening eyes, and, after a 
strong effort to repress his tears, said, * It was just 
like them to do so: just like them. They are a 
noble body of men.' His informant replied, * They 
have indeed behaved splendidly ; but you can easily 
suppose, general, that it was not without the loss of 
many valuable men.' His anxiety was immediately 
aroused, and he asked quickly, * Have you heard of 
any one that is killed ? ' Said the other, * Yes, sir ; 
I am sorry to say they have lost their commander.' 
' What ! Paxton ! Paxton I ' he exclaimed. * Yes, 
sir, he has fallen.' Thereupon he turned his face to 
the wall, closed his eyes, and remained a long time 
quiet, labouring to suppress his emotion. He then, 
without any further expression of his own sense of 
bereavement, began to speak in a serious and tender 
strain of the genius and virtues of that officer. 
Lieutenant Smith, his faithful nurse, to whom 
Douglass had confided all his information, proceeded 
to tell him that Mr Lacy had talked confidentially 
with Greneral Paxton about his spiritual interests, 
had found him by no means the stranger that some 
had supposed him to be to the religion of the heart, 
and believed him a regenerate man. * That 's good, 
that 's good,' exclaimed Jackson, in a tone of high 
satisfaction. As an illustration of Mr Lacy's judg- 
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ment, it may be mentioned that the last occupation 
of General Paxton on the battle-field, after he had 
placed his regiments in position, was to employ the 
interval of leisure in reading his New Testament; 
and that, as he received the order to carry them into 
action, he replaced the book in his pocket, and ac- 
companied his command to move, with a brief exhor- 
tation to those around him to entrust their safety 
into the hand of the Almighty, in the faithful per- 
formance of their duty." 

At the spectacle of such a death, furnishing so real 
a picture of Christian heroism, the memory irresist- 
ibly reverts to the touching lines of Collins : — 

** How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow^ mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung : 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay : 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there." 

Jackson's next thought was to dictate a letter to 
Lee, stating in the simplest terms that he had been 
disabled, and had delegated his command to General 
Hill. Soon afterwards he received the communica- 
tion from Lee already recorded. It greatly pleased 
him, but he noticed one defect in it: "he should 
give the glory to God." 
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Eeferring afterwards to the recent action, he said : 
" Our movement yesterday was a great success ; 1 
think the most successful military movement of my 
life. But I expect to receive far more credit for it 
than I deserve. Most men will think that I had 
planned it all from the first ; but it was not so. I 
simply took advantage of circumstances as they were 
presented to me in the providence of God. I feel 
that His hand led me ; let us give Him all the glxyry!' 

Words which fully expound his strategy. It was 
his wisdom in all his ways to acknowledge God ; his 
policy to watch for indications of His guidance. 
Once convinced of the right course to take, his action 
was equally prompt and decisive. 

During the Sunday, Lee sent to him to say that he 
regarded the Wilderness " as so exposed to the insults of 
the Federal cavalry that it would be prudent to retire 
to Guinea's Station as soon as possible. '* His medical 
adviser determined on immediate removal. Jackson's 
own hope was to reach his quiet home at Lexington 
by easy stages, and seek in the pure moimtain air 
eflfectual aids to recovery. At first everything seemed 
to favour the project. On Monday morning he 
seemed so exceedingly well that the journey was 
hopefully attempted. His "nurse" and medical 
attendant took their places by the ambulance which 
conveyed him, whilQ a party of pioneers in advance 
cleared the road of every possible obstruction. He 
seemed full of spirits and animation, and conversed 
with lively interest on the prospects of the Army 
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and the Church. The very vivandi^res, or suppliers 
of provisions to the army, — ^f or the most part a rude, 
uncivilised race, — seemed softened as he approached, 
and apostrophised the litter as it passed with, " I 
wish it was I who was wounded." 

As the day closed in, the party reached the house 
of Mr Chandler ; a house where Jackson had stayed 
during the previous winter when he first came from 
the Valley. Here he experienced that courteous, con- 
siderate attention that invariably fell to his lot wher- 
ever he might happen to be quartered. So attractive 
was his disposition, and so sterling his piety, that 
those who had occasion to minister to him did so 
rather with the feeling that they were experiencing 
than conferring kindness. He arrived here much ex- 
hausted, and suffering greatly in his wounded side ; 
declaring at the same time, however, that he had 
made out the journey with unexpected comfort. 

During his progress he had exhibited abundant 
animation and cheerfulness, entering readily into 
every topic of conversation that might chance to be 
started, and suggesting many others. He referred 
also, more than once, to the Stonewall Brigade ; to 
the heroism and faithful attachment to their old 
leader which they had displayed during the late 
engagements ; and to their request that they might 
assume, under official sanction, the name to which 
they had become so accustomed, and of which they 
were so proud. ** They are a noble body of patriots," 
he exclaimed ; ** when this war is ended the survivors 
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Will be proud to say, *I was a member of the old 
Stonewall Brigade.' The Government ought cer- 
tainly to accede to their request, and authorise them 
to assume this title, for it was fairly earned ; but the 
name of Stonewall," he added, with characteristic 
modesty, " ought to be attached wholly to the men of 
the brigade and not to me ; for it was their steadfast 
heroism which earned it first at Manassas." Eefer- 
ence was made to Hooker, the Federal general, and 
his recent plan of campaign. ** It was in the main 
a good conception, sir," was Jackson's reply ; " an 
excellent plan. But he should not have sent away 
his cavalry, that was his great blunder. It was that 
which enabled me to turn him, without his being 
aware of it, and to take him by the rear. Had he 
kept his cavalry with him his plan would have been 
a very good one." 

At first there seemed abundant promise of re- 
covery. On the morning after his arrival at Mr 
Chandler's he woke refreshed, and his wounds were 
pronounced to be in an admirable condition. Every- 
thing seemed to betoken restoration, and that at no 
distant date; indeed, the only question with him 
was how many weeks would elapse before he could 
resume his command. Meanwhile, he requested his 
chaplain to visit him at ten each morning for Scrip* 
ture reading and prayer, availing himself of these 
opportunities for unreserved spiritual conversation. 
** During these morning hours," writes Dr Dabney, 
" he delighted to enlarge on his favourite topics of 
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practical religion, which were such as these : The 
Christian should carry his religion into everything. 
Christianity makes a man better in any lawful call- 
ing; it equally makes the general a better com- 
mander, and the shoemaker a better mechanic. In 
the case of the cobbler or the tailor, for instance, 
religion will produce more care in promising work, 
more punctuality and more fidelity in executing it, 
from conscientious motives ; and these homely exam- 
ples were fair illustrations of its value in more exalted 
functions. So, prayer aids any man in any lawful 
business, not only by bringing down the Divine 
blessing, which is its direct and prime object, but by 
harmonizing his own mind and heart. In the com- 
mander of an army, at the critical hour it calmed his 
perplexities, moderated his anxieties, steadied the 
scales of judgment, and thus preserved him from 
exaggerated and rash conclusions. Again, he urged 
that every act of a man's life should be a religious 
act, reciting with much pleasure the ideas of Dodd- 
ridge, where he pictured himself as spiritualizing 
every incident of his daily life ; as thinking, when he 
washed himself, of the cleansing blood of Calvary ; as 
praying, while he put on his garments, that he might 
be clothed with the righteousness of the saints; as 
endeavouring, while he was eating, to feed upon the 
Bread of heaven. General Jackson now also en- 
forced his favourite dogma that the Bible furnished 
men with rules for everything. If they would search, 
he said, they would find a precept, an example, or a 
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general principle applicable to every possible emer- 
gency of duty, no matter what a man's calling might 
be. There the military man might find guidance for 
every exigency. Then turning to Lieutenant Smith, 
he asked, *Can you tell me where the Bible gives 
generals a model for their official reports of battles ? ' 
He answered, laughing, that it never entered his 
mind to think of looking for such a thing in the 
Scriptures. * Nevertheless,' said Jackson, * there are 
such, and excellent models too. Look, for instance, 
at the narrative of Joshua's battle with the Amalek- 
ites ; there you have one. It has clearness, brevity, 
fairiiess, modesty; and it traces the victory to its 
right source, the blessing of Grod.'" 

It was the last of his thoroughly hopeful days : his 
symptoms on the following morning became more 
ominous. Wet napkins and anodynes were again 
required, as the pain and restlessness^visibly increased. 
It was the last, too, of his unreservedly communicative 
days. During his brief rally he had seemed to hail 
the opportunity of giving utterance to the pent-up 
convictions of past years. He had long lived such a 
self-contained life — of thought and action rather than 
of word — that few had shared his opinions, or learnt, 
except by the witness of his example, the history of his 
inner feelings and sentiments. Now that his active 
life was arrested, he was prepared to testify, and to 
suffer his mouth to speak out of the abundance of his 
heart. The once frozen waters began to flow abund- 
antly as the ice of his reserve thawed down : but it 
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was only for a few short hours, his physicians feeling 
compelled, in the presence of significant warnings of 
his danger, to restrict his conversation. 

The opiates disturbed his sleep, invading it with 
agitated dreams. He often asked about the engage- 
ments that were being fought around him, and was 
anxious to be put in possession, as far as possible, of 
the details of the strategy on either side. Hearing 
that Hooker was entrenched north of Chancellors- 
ville, he said — "That is bad, very bad;" asking 
after a short interval whether there was "higher 
ground back of Chancellorsville," and sending an 
officer to make inquiry and report. In his dreams 
his soul was full of anxious struggles for his country. 
The exclamations that fell from his lips showed how 
absorbing to him the crisis was proving; now he 
seemed to be crowning a height and shelling the 
enemy in the valley ; now in quick pursuit, urging 
their retreating ranks. Meanwhile, news came that 
a detachment of Federal cavalry under " Stoneman" 
was expected, and apprehensions were expressed for 
his safety. These he made light of, resting in the 
arms of God, declaring " his most perfect calmness 
in view of this danger, and adding — " That he doubted 
not if they captured him, God would cause them to 
treat him with kindness." Amongst other evils at- 
tendant upon the confusion resulting from this anti- 
cipation of a Federal raid, may be mentioned the 
detention of the messenger who had been com- 
missioned to fetch Mrs Jackson from Bichmond. 
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Indeed, as Stoneman was ravaging all the railway 
stations with his guerilla troops, it was thought 
unsafe at first for her to travel at all. However, she 
determined to brave what danger there might be, and 
reached Mr Chandler's on the Thursday morning.. 

Only to find her beloved husband in a most alarm- 
ing condition. On the previous day his case had 
assumed a still more threatening aspect, the symp- 
toms being aggravated by the unfavourable condition 
of the weather. During the ensuing night he com- 
plained of intense pain in his side, and urged his 
servant, who was watching over him, to apply wet 
towels. Dv Dabney proceeds to give a detailed ac- 
count of his state at this time. " The servant com- 
plied, but the remedy failed to bring relief, and as 
morning approached, he summoned the doctors again. 
The general was found with a quickened pulse, la- 
bouring respiration, and severe pain. Pneumonia 
was clearly developed, but not with alarming inten- 
sity; the pain and difficult breathing being more 
accounted for by a neuralgic pleurodinia, constricting 
the muscles of the chest, than by actual inflammation 
of the lungs. The physician, therefore, resorted to 
the more vigorous remedies of sinapisms and cupping, 
but with only partial effect" Dr Morrison, his family 
physician, was now sent for, Mr Lacy being de- 
spatched on the errand, and Lee was made acquainted 
with the critical state of the illustrious patient. It 
was a time of terrible anxiety for the army of the 
South— an anxiety destined, alas 1 to be only too soou 
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exchanged for a dreadful certainty. Such sunshine 
on their banners, such hopes in their hearts, and such 
a cloud of woe preparing to engulph them ! The 
grief that had been arrested for a while, during that 
fair day of promise, rolled back with terrible force, 
its great wave of sorrow and loss covering all. 
Strong in a mistaken confidence, Lee declared his 
conviction that God would never take Jackson away 
at such a time, when his country needed him so 
much. '* Give him," he added, " my aflfectionate 
regards, and tell him to make haste and get well, and 
come back to me as soon as he can. He has lost his 
left arm, but I have lost my right." All honour to 
the servant of duty whose death was fearfully dreaded ! 
All honour to the generous commander who could so 
loudly give utterance to the dread I 

By this time Mrs Jackson had arrived with her 
infant daughter. Unable for an hour to enter his 
sick-room, the interval was devoted by anxious and 
sympathising friends to the task of preparing her for 
the sorrowful change. They requested her to get ready 
a glass of lemonade which he had asked for ; and on its 
being brought to him by Mr Smith, he returned it 
after he had sipped a little, saying — " You did not 
mix this : it is too sweet. Take it back." The in- 
diflference he had manifested in other days to the 
character and quality of his food was now exchanged 
for a most critical fastidiousness. Disease, as might 
be expected, had done the work; and its progress 
yas marked by an ever-increasing delicacy of taste. 
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Being informed of the arrival of his wife, he expressed 
the most delighted satisfaction, and begged that she 
might come to him without delay. As soon as she 
entered the room she noticed the terrible alteration 
in his features. They were sunken by physical pro- 
stration and the havoc of anguish ; whilst the scars 
inflicted by the branches as he was torn along through 
the brushwood in his terrible death-ride were angrily 
prominent. Eemarking the look of dismay that 
crossed her countenance, his own brightened at once 
with a smile of love and peace. " Cheer up, Anna," 
he said tenderly, " and don't wear a long face. You 
know I love a bright face in a sick-room/' This 
one touching appeal was enough ; she summoned all 
the energy of her self-control, and was his sunshine 
to the last. " Speak distinctly while you are in the 
room/' he added, alluding to his increasing deafness. 
" I want to hear every word you say." 

A safe request, for no words fell from her lips but 
those of courage, hope, and trust while she was at 
his side. However much the involuntary tear might 
fall in secret, as she saw close at hand the end to 
which she felt he was rapidly travelling, she sup- 
pressed all symptoms of the struggle before him, and 
proved to the uttermost, in unselfish service, the 
ministering angel of his dying bed. 

" That 's an old familiar face," he exclaimed, as 
Dr Morrison bent over him, immediately on his ar- 
rival His condition was now thoroughly examined, 
and the best means that medical skill could suggest 
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were applied to beat back the evil that was doing its 
fatal work. These availed for a time, but the con- 
stitution was too impaired to rally in the interval ; 
and though the organic disease was eflfectually ar- 
rested, it soon became evident that his entire prostra- 
tion checked even the feeble hope of a complete 
rally. From this time, indeed, he rapidly declined. 
Many causes operated against his recovery— ^the cold 
he had contracted — the long previous abstinence to 
which he had been subjected— the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the march — the terrible fall from the litter 
on the wounded side — above all, the fatal hasmorr- 
hage. The fearful confusion of that deadly night 
struggle had sealed his fate ; and those who watched 
him soon settled down into the conviction that his 
promising condition on that one day had but resulted 
from a momentary return of his old vigour, which 
displayed its ascendency for a moment before it left 
him for ever. It was the old, old story of the flame 
leaping up and burning brightly at the moment of its 
final extinction. 

His state now became an alternation of semi-deli- 
rium and unconsciousness. Occasionally he woke up 
with all his powers of thought about him, and then 
sank back into his previous dream, or lay with his 
eyes closed, and his b'ps moving in prayer. So, with 
closed eyes and moving lips he had once sat erect on 
his horse in the feiTour of supplication. That atti- 
tude was indeed gone, but the spirit of devotion and 
reliance was as strong as ever. 
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On one occasion, when Dr Morrison was compelled 
to rouse him to give him a draught, saying, at the 
same time — " Will you take this, general," the suf- 
ferer looked steadily into his face, and said — " Do 
your duty." Doubting whether he had been under- 
stood, and wishing to show that he was entire obe- 
dience, he repeated, " Do your duty." It was the 
one phrase he loved to utter: in life or death his 
simple, sufficient watchword. Frequently, while he 
was lying in an uneasy slumber, his thoughts would 
wander to tent and battle linea "A. P. Hill, pre- 
pare for action," he exclaimed at one time ; and often 
and often — showing the solicitude that was strongest 
— " Tell Major Hawks to send forward provisions for 
the troops." 

Could a soldier in his brigade have listened to that 
consecration even of the ravings of delirium to the 
thought of his needs, proving — how pathetically ! — 
that it was verily uppermost in his general's mind, 
and be wondered at for cherishing his memory as a 
holy thing 1 The yearnings of a dying warrior dedi- 
cated to the comfort of his brave men 1 

At length his state became so hopeless that Dr 
Morrison felt it to be his duty to suggest the worst. 
" I don't think so," said Jackson positively. " I am 
not afraid to die : I am willing to abide by the will 
of my Heavenly Father. But I do not believe that 
I shall die at this time. I am persuaded that the 
Almighty has yet a work for me to perform." The 
distinction in the use of these two designations of the 
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Supreme must be noticed, as it was not accidental. 
Speaking of God in relation to his own soul, through 
redemption and atonement, he invariably used the 
term *' my Heavenly Father : " it was thus he loved 
to realise Him through the mediation of the Ee- 
deemer. But speaking of Him in relation to his 
country and her destiny, and regarding Him as the 
Ruler of the universe, he employed the title — " The 
Almighty," as best adapted for the purpose. 

From Dr Morrison he appealed to Dr Maguire ; 
but when he learnt the unfavourable opinion he too 
entertained, he was still resolute in his conviction of 
another issue. " I don't think so," he observed. " I 
think I shall be better by morning." 

Conversing on the Friday with Dr Maguire, he 
asked him whether he believed that the suflferers 
whom our Lord healed were ever visited again by 
their former maladies, adding his conviction that they 
were not ; — that the virtue of the Redeemer's cure 
was too potent to admit of such a possibility. " Oh 
for infinite power ! " he exclaimed the next moment, 
as though invoking similar aid. He then asked his 
attached friend, Mr Smith, " What were the head- 
quarters of Christianity after the crucifixion ? " to 
the reply that Jerusalem was at first the chief seat, 
but that after the dispersion of the disciples thence 
by persecution there was none for a time, until 
Antioch, Iconium, Eome, and Alexandria were 
finally established as centres of influence; he re- 
joined, "Why do you say 'centres of influence?' 
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is not head-quarters a better t^rm ? " He then re- 
quested him to go on : and Smith explained how the 
apostles were directed by Divine Providence, seem- 
^g^Jy to plant their most flourishing churches at an 
early period in these great cities, which were rendered 
by their political, commercial, and ethnical rela- 
tions, "head-quarters" of influence for the whole 
civilised world. He was much interested, and asked 
his informer to show him Iconium on the map. 
When he was told that there was no map at hand, 
he said, " Yes, you will find it in the atlas in my old 
trunk.'* The old trunk was searched in vain : and 
Mr Smith suggested that probably it might be put 
away in his desk. " Yes, you are right,^' said Jack- 
son, " I left it in my desk,'' and then with the sol- 
dier's instinct strong in death, as shown by his pre- 
ference for the term " head-quarters," added in true 
military phraseology, "I wish you would examine 
into that matter, and report to me." 

On the day before his death he suffered intensely, 
the pain and fever being so violent as to preclude all 
hope of rest. Mrs Jackson, thinking to soothe him, 
offered to read a psalm. At first he declined, ex- 
plaining that he was in too great agony to listen, but 
soon after added, as though correcting himself, " Yes, 
we must never refuse that : get the Bible and read." 
Who can question that the unspeakable comfort of the 
subUme words more than rewarded his touching con- 
scientiousness, not that to have persisted in declining 
would have been, esteemed wrong by any but himself^ 

R 
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His chaplain entering the room in the afternoon, he 
gave further evidence of the entire unselfishness of 
his spirit, in losing sight of his own extremity in zeal 
for the honour of his God. " Are you endeavouring 
to further those views of Sabbath observance," he 
asked, "of which I spoke to you?'' On being 
answered emphatically, ** Yes," he entered into a 
somewhat protracted conversation with him on the 
subject. ** Thus," writes Dr Dabney, " his last care 
and labour for the Church of God was an efibrt to 
secure the sanctification of His holy day." In his 
tumult of physical agony he laboured only with 
anxiety for the bodies and souls of his fellow-men. 

As the night drew on his pain deepened into fear- 
ful acuteness : and he requested Mrs Jackson, with 
others who were there, to join in singing hymns 
round his bed. They joined in several of his 
favourites, concluding at his own request with the 
version of the 51st Psalm, — 

" Show pity, Lord, Lord forgive." 

That night was a night of burning heat and 
anguish ; hour after hour they watched him, with 
a devoted ministry of love, ** sponging his brow with 
cold water, the only palliative that seemed to avail. ' 
As often as they desisted he looked up with a voice- 
less appeal that they would continue. 

At last it was day, — the Sabbath-day, — ^its halle- 
lujahs to be begun upon earth and continued in 
heaven. He had c^en ezp-essed a longing to die on 
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the Sunday : thus was his wish to be fulfilled to the 
letter. Dr Morrison now addressed himself to the 
mournful task of assuring Mrs Jackson that the end 
was close at hand. She, remembering how often her 
husband had said that though he was willing to die 
at any time, if it were the will of God, he would 
much desire to have a few hours notice of the final 
struggle, decided at once that he must be informed 
of his condition, and undertook the solemn mission 
herself. At first he did not understand the full 
nature of her communication, and, being all but 
speechless, made no reply. She repeated several 
times, " Do you know the doctors say you must very 
soon be in heaven? Do you not feel willing to 
acquiesce in God's decree, if He wills you to go to- 
day ? " Looking her full in the face, he said with 
difficulty, " I prefer it." It was the .faithful echo of 
another's words, " To depart and be with Christ is 
far better!' " I prefer it," he slowly repeated, fear- 
ing he had not been fully understood ; and when she 
added, " Well, before this day closes you will be with 
the blessed Saviour in His glory," he replied with 
sublime distinctness, " I shall be an infinite gainer to 
be translated." 

He was asked where he would like to be buried. 
In Lexington? "Yes," he said, "in Lexington;" 
but he did not seem to care much about it. His 
child was brought to receive his parting blessing. 
"Little darling 1" he exclaimed, and caressed her 
fondly with his poor lacerated hand. She, all uncon- 
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scious of the woeful shadow of bereavement, smfled 
an infant's smile of delight; he keeping her with him 
till his arm became unnerved, and he sank into un- 
consciousness. 

But before this he had shown even in these extreme 
moments his thought for others. He had asked Mr 
Lacy to preach at his bead-quarters, but had appa- 
rently forgotten having done so. When Colonel 
Pendleton, his adjutant, entered the room, he asked 
him who was officiating that day ; and being told 
that it was his chaplain, seemed much pleased. Mrs 
Jackson, meanwhile, anxious to learn his last wishes, 
but prefacing them with the earnest inquiry whether 
he was realizing his Saviour's presence, to which she 
received a decisive " Yes," proceeded to question 
him, as abeady stated, with reference to any selection 
of a resting-place he might wish to make ; and then 
asked whether he wished his child and herself to re- 
side with her father, Dr Morrison. " Yes," he re- 
plied, " you have a kind and good father, but no one 
is so kind and good as your Heavenly Father." 

He now became unconscious, and sank into a rest- 
less slumber. " Let us pass over the river, and rest 
under the shade of the trees," he was heard to murmur. 
They were his last words, but words how full of 
meaning 1 They witnessed haply of the Shenandoah, 
(the river of sparkling waters,) across which he had 
so often led his conquering troops — redeeming the 
valleys he loved from the hand of the invader, now 
flowing onward ip the sunlight of his disenthralled 
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fancy, and flashing in his latest earth dream : or even 
more gloriously of that river of the sublime Apoca- 
lypse, "making glad the city of God," — "a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb," with the 
river of death rolling solemnly between, but safe of 
passage; the host of God's elect beckoning him across 
to other trees than the palms of Elim — rich with 
leaves for the healing of the nations. 

But though his last words had been spoken, his 
last look had not yet been given. His poor wife, be- 
lieving that all was over, and that that unconscious 
slumber would never be broken, abandoned herself 
for a moment to the desolation of her grief Covering 
his face with kisses, and flooding it with tears, she 
turned to the physician with the piteous appeal, " Oh, 
doctor, cannot you do something more ? '* Her voice 
recalled for a moment the retreating spirit. Quitting 
as it were the very threshold of heaven on which it 
had been lingering, it shone out upon her for an in- 
stant through the dying eyes with a look of full in- 
telligence and ineffable love — ere they closed for ever. 
A few deeply drawn sighs, and all was over. ' The 
river was crossed — the sheltering trees were reached ; 
and in the sweet fields beyond the swelling stream he 
found rest at last. 

A little child, the daughter of his host, was in an 
adjoining room ; she was but five years old, but he 
had won her heart by the same guileless influence 
that won the hearts of all. ** Mamma," she said. 
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looking up into Mrs Chan(ilei''s face with large wist- 
ful eyes, ** Will General Jackson die ? " Being told 
that nothing could save him, she exclaimed with 
touching earnestness, " Oh, I wish God would let me 
die for him ; for if I died, you would cry for me, but 
if he dies, all (he people in live country loould cry ! " 
Of all the tributes to his memory it would be hard 
indeed to conceive one more after his own heart than 
this. The dying hero, the little child, and the very 
conjecture of inspiration enacted, as in an exquisite 
allegory, " Peradventure^ for a good man, some would 
even dare to die." With the unimpeachable sin- 
cerity of five guileless years to prove it real. 

About the same time a vast congregation of two 
thousand people were assembled in prayer for his 
recovery. Lee was there in deepest anxiety, for the 
tidings of his death had not yet arrived. Meeting 
the chaplain, he eagerly inquired after his state. 
"He was told," writes Dr Dabney, "that it was 
nearly, or quite hopeless, when with great feeling 
he said, * Surely General Jackson must recover. God 
will not take him from us now that we need him so 
much. Surely he will be spared to us in answer to 
the many prayers that are being oflfered for him.' 
He afterwards added, ' When you return I trust you 
will find him better. When a suitable occasion 
offers, give him my love, and tell him that I wrestled 
in prayer for him last night, as I never prayed, I be- 
lieve, for myself."' With these words he hastily 
turned away to hide his uncontrollable emotion. 
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The message was never delivered. After pablic 
worship, the whole multitude, joining with many 
tears, in one cry of earnest entreaty, — ^Mr Lacy returned 
to find that all was over. He had expired at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

The news of his death fell for the moment like a 
thunderbolt in the Confederate camp. Under the 
dreaded intelligence, their hope and trust and courage 
seemed to die out. All ages and classes participated in 
the general consternation, and seemed to be visited, in 
their dismay, by one common bereavement. Such was 
the confidence he had universally inspired, as much 
by the sanctity of his life, and the consequent per- 
suasion that God was with him of a truth, as by his 
unerring judgment and matchless generalship, that 
the mourning land echoed through its length and 
breadth the cry of desolation, " At thy rebuke, 
God of Jacob, the chariot and horse are fallen I " 

To point a personal moral from this closing 
triumph would be needless. They must have 
studied the moral aspect of his life to little purpose 
who cannot gather and apply the lessons of his death. 
Surely it is a sweet conceit of a Persian poet that 
is embodied in the graceful lines — 



it 



Thee on thy mother's lap, a new-born child, 
In tears we saw, — while all around thee smiled. 
So live, that sinking into life's last sleep. 
Smiles may be thine while all around thee weep." 



Jackson followed the advice, and reaped the reward. 
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And if we fail to reach the real lesson of such a 
life, it will not be because it is imperfectly traced, but 
because we have no power to see it. " A physical 
discoverer is great," writes a master of modern 
thought, setting forth the grandeur of the atonement, 
" a nation with a wide commerce and a growing popu- 
lation is great: but the more obscure greatness of 
One Who has overcome sin in Himself and discovered 

• anew to the earth the lost light of God, and sent out 
messengers few and weak, but with sure credentials, 
to carry it abroad, is to a discei^ning eye far more 
excellent. But what is it in me which prevents me 
from discerning moral grandeur and ranking it the 
highest? It is the selfishness, still unreclaimed, 
that makes my own moral nature coarse and low. 
A man could not discern the sun, says Plotinus, 
unless there were something sun-like in his own eye.'' 
True history of the real inability on the part of many 
to see the real glory of their lives who " follow the 
Lamb" in the path of sacrifice and service; being 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of their bre- 
thren's faith. To the crowd of unrefined pleasure- 
seekers they are mere embodiments of indescrib- 

. able peculiarities ; rigid asc^ics ; Puritanical bigots. 
Their ways, their thoughts, their principles; the 
very " meat " of which they eat are to such un- 
known. 

The little mourner's words were verified to the 
fullest extent when Colonel Pendleton communicated 
the fatal intelligence to General Lee, and Le6 to 
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the Confederate Govermnent. We have quoted 
already the coronach of the entire land. It was 
taken up by men who had never known him save 
by the fame of his virtues and achievements. Tears 
rained down from eyes that had never looked upon 
his face in the flesh. He had been in their general 
thoughts as one possessed of a charmed life, the man 
set apart by God for the deliverance of his country. 
Multitudes who had never prayed themselves believed 
in his prayers, and felt confident of the blessing they 
would bring down. It was a strange exhibition of 
faith firmly looking for advantage through the de- 
votion of another. Men of God had rejoiced in his 
fervent piety, sanctifying the cause he espoused; 
in his mighty influence for good, and his invaluable 
example to their sons and brethren. His soldiers 
regarded him with the most unswerving trust ; 
assured that they must conquer while they fought 
under his eye. All his counsels and commands they 
identified with success. But foremost among his 
chief mourners .was the generous Lee. He had too 
long been witness of his ardent zeal, untiring vigil- 
ance, wisdom in council, and vigour in action, not 
to feel to the uttermost the greatness of the loss; 
while, to his immortal honour, he gloried in ac- 
knowledging it. If it be true that no books are 
so plain as the lives of men, and no characters so 
legible as their conduct, then here we have an 
epistle that he who runs may read. 
His remains, arrayed in uniform, were placed the 
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same eveniDg in an open coffin, procured near at 
hand. The congress of the Confederacy had just 
adopted a design for a new flag, and had had a costly 
model of 'it prepared for the roof of the capitol. This 
they sent as a winding sheet for the warrior dead. 
It was the gift of the President and the country ; a 
touching and most graceful tribute. 

The following account of the solemn entry into the 
capitol is furnished by Dr Dabney : — 

" The governor of Virginia assuming the care of 
the funeral, sent up a metallic coffin, with a company 
of embalmers on Sunday night, together with a depu- 
tation of eminent civilians and military men to escort 
the remains to Richmond. During that night they 
were finally prepared for the tomb, and on Monday 
morning. May 11, were conveyed to the capitol by a 
special train, attended by the general's staff, his 
widow and her female friends, and the governor's 
committee. When they approached the suburb 
through which the Fredericksburg Railroad enters 
the city, the gathering throng warned them to pause 
and seek a more quiet approach for the afflicted ladies. 
The train was therefore arrested, and the wife of 
the governor, receiving Mrs Jackson and her attend- 
ants into her carriage, drove rapidly and by cir- 
cuitous and less frequented streets to the mansion on 
the Capitol Square. The car then slowly advanced 
into the city, through an avenue which for two miles 
was throned with myriads of men and women. 
Business had been suspended, and the whole city, as 
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one man, was come forth to meet tbe mighty dead. 
Amidst a solemn silence, only broken by the boom 
of the minute guns and the wails of a military dirge, 
the coffin was borne into the governor's gates, and 
hidden for the time from the eyes of the multitude, 
of which the major part were wet with tears." 

The press of the day gives a graphic account of 
the civil and military pomp with which the body was 
conveyed to the hall of the capitol. 

" At the hour appointed, the coffin was borne to 
the hearse, a signal gun was fired from near the 
Washington Monument, and the procession began to 
move to the solemn strains of the Dead March in 
Saul. The hearse was preceded by two regiments of 
General Pickett's division, with arms reversed, that 
general and his staff, the Fayette artillery, and 
Wren's company of cavalry. Behind, came the horse 
of the dead soldier, caparisoned for battle, and led by 
a groom ; his staff officers, members of the Stonewall 
Brigade, invalids and wounded ; and then a vast 
array of officials, headed by the President of the 
Confederate States, and members of his cabinet, fol- 
lowed by all the general officers in Kichmond, after 
whom came a mighty throng of civic dignitaries and 
citizens. The procession moved through the main 
streets of the city, and then returned to the capitol. 
Every place of business was closed, and every avenue 
thronged with solemn and tearful spectators ; while 
a silence more impressive than that of the Sabbath 
brooded over the whole town. When the hearse 
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reached the steps of the capitol, th6 pall-bearers, 
headed by General Longstreet, the great comrade of 
the departed, bore the corpse into the hall of the 
Lower House of the Congress, where it was placed 
upon a species of altar, draped with snowy white, 
before the speaker's chair. The coffin was still en- 
folded with the white, blue, and red of the Confede- 
rate flag." 

" Then," , continues Dr Dabney, "the head was 
uncovered, and the people were permitted, during the 
remainder of the day, to enter and view the features 
of the dead for the last time. - The face was found to 
be in perfect repose; the livid flush of fever had 
passed away ; the broad and lofty forehead was now 
smooth and snow-white, the cheeks thin and bronzed 
by sun and breeze, the expressive mouth firmly 
closed ; while an expression of shining calm shed a 
olemn radiance over the countenance. During the 
whole afternoon the people streamed through the 
room, — ladies, legislators, old men, children, rugged 
soldiers, in a mingled silent throng, looked a moment 
on the dead face and passed out another way ; until 
twenty thousand persons had paid this last tribute of 
affection. The women brought some exotic or sweet 
flower to lay upon the coffin ; and these offerings be- 
came so numerous that they loaded the whole bier 
and the table on which it rested, and rose to a great 
heap. Before the pious interest of the people could 
be satisfied, the hour had arrived for closing the doors, 
and the officials warned the throng to retire. Just 
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then a mutilated veteran from Jackson's old division 
was seen anxiously pressing through the crowd to 
take a last look at the face of his beloved leader. 
They told him that he was too late, that they were 
already closing up the coffin for the last time, and 
that the ol-der had been given to clear the hall. He 
still struggled forward, refusing to take a denial until 
one of the marshals of the day was about to exercise 
his authority to force him back. Upon this the old 
soldier lifted the stump of his right arm towards 
heaven, and with tears running down his bearded 
face, exclaimed, — * By this arm which I lost for my 
country, I demand the privilege of seeing my general 
once more.' Such an appeal as this was irresistible ; 
and at the instance of the governor of the Coijimon- 
wealth, the pomp was arrested until this humble 
comrade had also dropped his tear upon the face of 
his dead leader. And this was the last, and surely 
not the least, glorious tribute which was oflfered to 
the great soldier of the Confederacy before his re- 
mains were finally sealed up for the tomb. The 
Government shrouded Jackson in their battle-flag; 
but the people shrouded him in May flowers. The 
former contributed to the funereal pomp the outward 
circumstances of grandeur, the procession, the droop- 
ing banners, the dirge, and the gloomy thunders of 
the burial salute ; but the true tribute paid to the 
memory of Jackson was that given by the unprompted 
homage of the people. No ceremonial could be so 
honourable to him as the tears which were di*opped 
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around his corpse by almost every eye, and the order 
and solemn quiet in which the vast crowds assembled 
and dispersed. No such homage was ever paid to an 
American before." 

And now the coffin was for ever closed, and bier 
and national pall and clustering summer flowers, and 
endless traces of a people's scalding tears, were left 
for a while to silence and repose. 

" On Wednesday, the coffin, followed now by the 
widow and the general's staff, was carried by way of 
Gordonsville to Lynchburg. At every station, the 
people, with a similar spirit, were assembled in crowds, 
with offerings of flowers. At Lynchburg the scenes 
of Eichmond were repeated ; and the remains were 
placed upon a barge in the canal to be conveyed in 
that way to Lexington. They reached the village on 
Thursday evening, and were borne by the cadets to 
the military institute, where they were laid in the 
lecture room, which Jackson had occupied as pro- 
fessor, and guarded during the night by his former 
pupils. Friday, the 15th of May, they were finally 
brought forth to the church, where he had so much 
delighted to worship, and committed to his venerable 
and weeping pastor, Dr White. The good man then 
celebrated the last rites before a vast multitude of ■ 
mourners, with an unpretending simplicity and ten- 
derness, far more appropriate to the memory of Jack- 
son than the pomp of rhetoric." The solemnity here, 
indeed, was in strange contrast to the display at 
Bichmond, so quiet and so homely, though not the . 
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less majestic. Here were do muffled drums nor 
arms reversed, as they laid him down in tlie quiet 
cemetery, with green grass only to mark his grave 
and garlands which are never dead. 

He does not rest alone. All but at his side lies 
Paxton, his successor for a brief moment in the com- 
mand of his brigade, who yet died before him ; and 
Alfred Jackson, his cousin, who, writes Dr Dabney, 
" gave his life for the liberties of his native soil, which 
had exiled him for his patriotism." 

The burial-ground is on a gently swelling hill, 
looking down on a smiling village, over a quiet and 
beautiful landscape, far away to an iron barrier of 
sky-piercing peaks. And he who stands by it, as 
thousands upon thousands have already stood, for the 
path is way-worn, and the green hillock noted well 
down to every blade of grass that waves above it, 
may look over the happy homes of earth, and over 
the landscape of life, and over valleys and hills, and 
beyond the river, to the great distant mountains, 
whereunto is likened the righteous dealing of God. 

The Stonewall Brigade claimed the privilege of 
erecting a monument over his grave, and a private 
subscription was raised for the purpose of presenting 
a memorial of him to the capitol. Among the many 
formal laments over his loss, however, none is more 
deserving of permanent record than the official 
notification conveyed in the general order of the 
conmiander-in-chief. 
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'* Head-Quarters, Army op Northren Virqiitia. 

" May 11, 1863. 

" With deep grief the general commanding 
announces to the army the death of Lieut-Genera! 
T. J. Jackson, who expired on the 10th inst., at a 
quarter past three p.m. The daring skill and energy 
of this great and good soldier, by the decree of an 
All-wise Providence, are now lost to us. But while 
we mourn his death, we feel that his spirit still lives, 
and will inspire the whole army with his indomitable 
courage and unshaken confidence in God as our hope 
and strength. Let his name be a watchword to his 
corps who have followed him to victory on so many 
fields. Let his officers and soldiers emulate his in- 
vincible determination to do everything in the de- 
fence of our beloved country. 

"E. E. Lee, General/' 

So much has been said already on the character 
and capacity of the Subject of this memoir, that it 
would be mere repetition to add any general re- 
marks on those topics ; one or two details, however, 
remain to be filled in, or the sketch would be left in- 
complete. 

And first it may be observed, that rapid as was his 
rise to eminence, his reputation never suffered from 
the hour that his distinguished abilities revealed 
themselves. He was not the hero of the moment,, 
destined to pass away from the minds of men with 
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the crisis that produced him. The last echoes of 
that terrible conflict have long since died away. The 
ghastly episode of 1865 has receded into the remote 
and almost forgotten past ; but the memory of Stone- 
wall Jackson is as fresh as ever. He has detached 
himself by his life and deeds from the crowd as they 
sweep by, and remains with us for ever. In pro- 
portion to the reality of his character is the dura- 
bility of his renown. " It is astonishing," writes 
Macaulay of sensational literature, " how many im- 
mortal productions the world has contrived to forget." 
But there are books 'it cannot help remembering, 
because real merit must reach and retain the station 
to which it is entitled. And as with books so with 
men ; standard literature ; standard heroes. Each 
age contributes one or more of them, arrested as 
they pass on, by the hand of fame. It is seldom 
indeed that so massive a reputation has been so 
rapidly acquired. His was undoubtedly the flight 
upwards of the rocket, but he has remained glittering 
ever since. 

For he had absolutely unvarying success. It has 
been said that he was never routed in battle, never 
successMly surprised by his enemies ; that he never 
had a train or any organised portion of his army 
captured by them, and that he never made entrench- 
ments. Nor was this a success that came by chance. 
With him, good Itick waited always on good toiU ; 
his success was in exact proportion to bis endea- 

vouiSy as all real success invariably will be. While 

s 
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no commander was ever more genuine in his re- 
liance on the favour of Grod, none was more energetic 
«in using proper means to secure it. ''It was his 
rule/' we are told, " that his chief quarter-master and 
chief commissary should see him every morning at 
ten o'clock unless sent for at other hours, and report 
fully the condition of their departments. Twenty- 
four hours never passed without interviews with both 
of them ; and he knew the exact state of all his sup- 
plies and trains at all times." 

Another feature in his military conduct, most af- 
fectingly exhibited, as we have seen, during his brief 
illness, was his extreme solicitude for the comfort of 
his men. The quality of their rations he always 
looked to most carefully, taking care that nothing 
needed should be left out of the list. His wounded 
were the object of his special regard, and his medical 
department was thoroughly organised. 

In his intercourse with his soldiers he was reserved, 
though courteously kind. No one could be unduly 
familiar with him, yet no one felt him difficult of 
access. The arts of a demagogue he held in the 
most entire abhorrence. He was no friend to scenes, 
artificial enthusiasms, or sensational displays. He 
never made speeches to his men — never paraded 
himself before them; and though he loved their 
honestly-earned attachment, hated their hurrahs. 
What a Federal would have had Qome difficulty in 
accomplishing was an easy matter to a Confederate : 
cheer Jackson, and he was certain to take to his heels. 
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I 

He was too simple-minded to conceive of dramatic 
effects ; too real to be dependent on artifice for what 
he gained by uprightness. 

As a ruler he insisted on obedience: the higher 
the rank, the greater the submission he required, 
the general next to himself being held in chiefest 
subjection. Subordination he esteemed essential to 
command ; judging the officer who was contumacious 
to a superior incapable of managing inferiors. At 
the same time while his ideas of discipline made him 
the strictest of masters ; to all involuntary errors or 
omissions — ^to all defects of head, memory, or judg- 
ment, he was most indulgent. In the remedying of 
these he would often sacrifice himself rather than 
allow those to suffer whose mistake had occasioned 
them. But for an insubordinate officer he had no 
mercy ; rather, it must be confessed, trying to over- 
take him in a fault than to extricate him from one. 
This was the defect of his command, inasmuch as it 
so far impaired his judgment as to suffer prejudice 
to acquire an undue ascendency, while it involved 
him in a species of guerilla warfare with the colonels 
and generals so rigidly looked aft-er. 

Strict as was his own consistency, he was no Puri- 
tan in his conduct. With him military merit was 
the rule of military promotion ; and thus frequently 
men owed him their advancement whose principles, 
characters, and tastes were entirely repugnant to him. 
In a man so thoroughly imbued with the most fer- 
vent religious feeling, this justice to others in disposi- 
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tion entirely obnoxious, was very remarkable. When 
we consider how often Christian commanders, inde- 
pendent though they might be of sectarian feelings, 
have made a devout spirit a primary ground of pre- 
ference, — discouraging the man best at his drill be- 
cause of his unfrequent attendance at a prayer meet- 
ing, — we can the more readily appreciate Jackson's 
conscientious fairness. 

Nor must mention be omitted, in this summary of 
his characteristics, of his scrupulous fidelity in all 
those points in which he was strict with others. 
" From the day he left his home," writes Dr Dabney, 
" in April 1861, to that when he was brought back 
to it, amidst the tears and benedictions of his people, 
he never had a furlough ; was never off duty, whether 
sick or well ; never visited his family ; and never even 
slept one night out of the lines of his own com- 
mand." 

It is singular, in view of his undaunted bravery on 
the field, that his physical constitution was unfavour- 
able to animal courage. He was by no means one 
in whom pluck of this kind might have been looked 
for. Attentive as he was to the sick and wounded, 
he rarely visited the hospital, excusing himself to Dr 
TSI*Guire on the ground that the needless sight of 
wounds was more than his nerves could endure. It 
was his moral courage, as shown in the entire ascend- 
ency of his God-directed will, that made him the 
hero he was. " I can be whatever I resolve to he" 
he had said over and over again, and, among other 
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things, he resolved to be brave. And this resolve 
made him absolutely dead to fear on the field of 
battle ; bullets whistling past him, cannon-balls tear- 
ing up the ground under his feet, produced neither 
quiver nor excitement. He was looked upon as one 
with a charmed life — the chann was only the 9l8t 
Psalm ; and the means employed, that entire force of 
concentration which occupied him with the thought 
or purpose of his mind to the exclusion of outer things 
and their influences. 

His dislike to anything approaching to parade has 
already been advanced. " His was a master spirit, 
but it was too simply grand to study dramatic sen- 
sations. It impressed its might upon the souls of 
his countrymen, not through deportment but through 
deeds. Its discourses were toilsome marches and 
stubborn battles, its perorations w*ere the thunder- 
claps of defeat hurled upon the erfemies of his country. 
It revealed itself only through the purity and force 
of his action ; and thence, in part, the intensity of 
the impression." 

A fine passage, solving the enigma of his reputation 
— for an enigma it was that a man so free from appeals 
to fancy himself, with an imagination so btidled and 
held in abeyance — should have served by his career to 
stimulate so wilcfly the imagination of others. That a 
character so prosaic should have bequeathed a reputa- 
tion so tomantic, is a historical paradox, to be under- 
stood only by remembering that there is nothing so 
sublime as duty ; this, and the sacrifices it involves, 
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making uirtb^grandesf lives. Thps it came to pass, in 
Jackson's case, that ''the confidence of his countxymen 
was the .testimony of the Common o&nscience to tbe 
beauty of ^holiness ; 'his strength lay in hie entire np- 
rightness ; his courage, as every one knew, was drawn 
from the^Word of Crod. Thus God teaches how 
goodi^ Jbow strong a- thing His fear is. He makes all 
'•meH see and acknqwledge that in this man Chris- 
' t»ftnity was the source of those virtues which they so 
rapturously applauded ; that it was the fear of God 
which made him so fearless of all else ; that it was 
the love of Otod which animated his energies ; that it 
was the singleness of his aims which caused his whole 
body to be full of light, se that the unerring decisions 
of his judgnient suggested to the unthinking the be- 
lief *of his actual inspiration ; that the lofty chivalry 
of his nature w&s but the reflex of the spirit of 
Christ." 

Our brief story has reached its close. Men won- 
dered that he should have fallen when his aid was 
most required ; yet he fell at the height of his glory, 
:in the arms of victory ; and the thoughtful spectator 
at his life, and the strife of nations which surrounded 
it, will lean to the conviction that none ever en- 
countered a special national crisis with more heroic 
self-surrender or more unexampled success. • 
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